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Will you choose 
“lowest price” — 
or best possible 


hearing? 


You get what you pay for in a 
self-fitted hearing aid. A pretty 
good instrument perhaps—but 
not necessarily effective hearing. 
For hearing aid success may 
depend on continuing expert 
help. Modern rehabilitation 
programs for disabled hearing 
find a hearing aid in itself is not 
enough. Careful hearing exam- 
inations, individual care and in- 
tensive training are essential. 


Sonotone provides an excellent 
instrument, fitted from audio- 
metric examination of your 
hearing—and continuous indi- 
vidual care to assure greatest 
personal satisfaction. Only the 
best is good enough for your 
valued hearing. Before you buy 
any hearing aid, be sure to in- 
vestigate the Sonotone Plan for 
better hearing. 
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SONOTONE 


A Personal Service that seeks to give you Better Hearing 


Offered in over 160 offices across the U.S. A. 
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The Auditory Outlook for the 


For Teachers and Parents 


of the Deaf 


Camping Experiment, by 
SS See 


The experiment described by Mrs. Still 
is one which was worked out by the 
parents of some fortunate children in 
the day school for the deaf, Oakland, 
California. They not only made a suc- 
cess of it, but are eager to give help 
and suggestions to any other group of 
parents who might like to try a similar 
plan. 


The School in the Philippines, 


EF PPOUNRE TREOD,. ......crnscsccesesese 


Starting off across the Pacific to open 
an uncharted school for undiscovered 
deaf and blind children would seem ad- 
venture enough in itself, but the cour- 
age it required was very slight, com- 
pared with the fortitude demanded be- 
fore the task was actually under way. 
Miss Rice will conclude her story next 
month. 


W. G. Gilby—Pioneer............ 


If making two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before is rated as 
an achievement, how shall we evaluate 
the accomplishment of a man who made 
work for the deaf grow in four different 
countries where there had been none at 
all! The deafness of his own parents 
inspired this English clergyman to 
magnificent action. 


Making Non-Functional Hearing 


Function, by Elizabeth M. Has- 
kins, with an introduction by 
Dr. Douglas Macfarlan............ 


A little girl who makes noises but does 
not speak meets a physician who is 
one of the People Who Care. He finds 
that she has enough hearing to learn to 
hear language. With his guidance, the 
mother learns what to do, and does it 
persistently. And in only a few months 
the little girl is understanding speech 
through her hearing, and imitating it. 
Doctor and mother — may their tribes 
increase! 


The Parents Talk It Over............ 


The little beginner, the child with hear- 
ing enough to manage in public school 
with a hearing aid; the little girl who 
begins to grow up and decides that she 
too must have a boy friend; and the one 
who goes on a shopping trip like a 
lamb being led to the slaughter all pro- 
vide us with entertainment, encourage- 
ment, and food for thought. 
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Hard of Hearing 


Hearing Aid Easements, by Emma 


Vandewater Berger ..............:. 
A California teacher of lip reading, who 
is also a skilled user of hearing aids, 
shares her kit of discoveries with her 
colleagues. 


Speech for the Hard of Hearing, 
Oy Mary C. New. .......<csctmesssene 


When the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing held its fiftieth anni- 
versary meeting in New York last fall, 
Miss New, an experienced teacher of 
speech, offered the most practical sug- 
gestions ever given to hard of hearing 
adults for the preservation of their ar- 
ticulation and voice quality. Her paper, 
slightly abridged, is reproduced through 
the courtesy of Hearing News. 


The Service Club ...................... 


The program for this month skips 
around from an army hospital in the 
United States to the “services branch” 
of an Australian League for the Hard 
of Hearing, and back again. And don’t 
you love the rhyme? 

Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 
Soldiering, editing, housekeeping, audit- 
ing, college work, maple syrup, lip read- 
ing, Secretary Patterson’s lilacs, Mr. 
Lippmann’s jonquils, and the Volta Bu- 
reau’s dogwood all managed to get into 
the “Molly Box” at once this month. It 
all sounds like a string of ingredients 
for a terribly indigestible Brunswick 
stew, but Molly is an accomplished 
chef. All who agree—or disagree—are 
invited to comment. 


General 
“Deaf Workers Have Most Aecci- 


IT inns ss <cpeeapniaiiignbtnini ween 
All work for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing may be adversely affected by a 
recently released government report, un- 
less its conclusions can be challenged 
and found to be erroneous. Everyone 
interested in this field should read the 
report thoughtfully. 


Looks into Books........................ 


Conversational Efficiency; Basic English. 


Our Miscolllamy. ...........5.:000c10ss0000 
Facts About the New Operation for the 
Relief of Deafness; The Duty of the 
Otologist; Lexington School’s Beautiful 
Booklet; One Hundredth Anniversary; 
Needs of Exceptional Children; The 
Junior League School in Atlanta. 
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A Meeting 


YOU WON’T WANT TO MISS 


apa PLAYLET AND A PANEL DISCUSSION will be special features of the regular 
ma annual meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
oo Speech to the Deaf, which will be held at the Lexington School for the 
Beitcod Deaf, 904 Lexington Avenue, New York, at 2:30 P.M. on Friday, May 25, 

1945. The special business, the election of five directors, will occupy 





only a short time. 


The President of the Association, Dr. C. D. O’Connor, is one of those who 
believe that better work for the deaf can come through better contacts between 
schools and homes and more association of deaf children with hearing children. In 
line with this belief, the program on May 25 will represent especially the work of 
two Association committees: The Committee on Schools and Parents, headed by Dr. 
Carl E. Rankin of the North Carolina School, and the Committee on Contacts be- 
tween Deaf Children and Hearing Children, whose chairman is Miss Mildred Groht 
of the Lexington School. 


There will be no formal report from either committee. Dr. Rankin will 
offer a brief summary of the work of his committee. His detailed analysis and 
recommendations will be published later. Miss Groht’s committee will give a practical 
illustration of one way to promote better understanding among the children by pre- 
senting a little play in which both deaf children and hearing children will take part. 
The play, it is hoped, may suggest similar entertainments in many other communities; 


and it is to be published and offered for that purpose as a service of the Association. 


The other special feature of the meeting will be a panel discussion by 
parents of deaf children. It is hoped that parents of children in the Lexington School 


and several of the nearby schools will participate. 


All superintendents and teachers who can manage to be present, and all 
parents and friends within reach, whether members of the Association or not, are 


most cordially invited to attend the meeting. 
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A Camping Experiment 


By Hewen H. StTILi 


home to our family, I have noted 

in the VoLTa REVIEW questions by 
parents regarding camping for their deaf- 
ened children. Camping had been a real 
part of my childhood and youth. I had 
been a counselor at the Los Angeles Play- 
ground Camp. My husband and I met in 
the High Sierras. Hunting and fishing 
were his hobbies. Then, as younger girls’ 
secretary at the Oakland Y.W.C.A., I had 
been assistant director of a large girls’ 
camp. Now as I read the queries about 
camping my mental answer was: “Why 
don’t these parents take their deafened 
youngsters on a family camping trip?” 


ee since deafness, was brought 


The Family Camping Trip 

We had taken our deaf daughter on four 
extended camping trips by the time she 
was nine. She was two years and three 
months old the summer we lived in a tent 
on the shores of Lake Tahoe. Two weeks 
were spent sleeping on the ground without 
atent. We made our mattresses of brake- 
fern in the California redwoods, of pine 
needles in Lassen National Park. We 
cooked on an out-door fireplace, swam 
daily. Cicely, our deaf child, learned to 
swim, to handle a raft, and to row a boat. 
On a trip to Yellowstone National Park 
we camped in a log cabin, hiked daily, fed 
the deer, and watched the bears raid gar- 
bage cans. She and her brother rode over 
mountain trails; watched geysers erupt. 
Cicely learned to troll for lake trout and 
help bait hooks. She cleaned the fish they 
caught. Then came the war. The family 


outings were discontinued while I served 
on crop-saving crews which I helped super- 
vise for A.W.V.S. 

Now the Oakland School for the Deaf 
has a P.T.A. in which fathers as well as 
mothers are active. In the war emergency 
we waived social meetings in favor of adult 
classes designed to aid us in wiser han- 
dling of our deaf children. As spring 
came on, the inevitable question arose: 
“What are you doing about camping?” 
A brisk discussion followed. With the 
conservative parents thinking was limited 
to the dangers from the out-of-doors. 
Others felt our children should be exposed 
to many first-hand experiences with na- 
ture, and learn caution in a natural en- 
vironment. However, most agreed that 
some type of camp experience was vital to 
deaf children, more so in this war year 
with its long vacation. 

But where to find the camp? And who 
would take the responsibility of inducting 
our children into acceptable camp practicés 
and lore? One suggestion was to have our 
teachers run a camp with high-school-aged 
deaf young people as junior counselors. 
The teachers, when approached, had other 
plans and rightly so. They had borne the 
brunt of our children’s personalities all 
school year. They needed to recreate them- 
selves by doing something entirely different 
in the summer. 

A committee was formed to look into the 
Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., Camp Fire and Scout 
camps. Other parents wrote owners of 
private camps. We pooled our findings at 
the next meeting. It all boiled down to 
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this: No matter to what private or service 
agency camp our handicapped children 
were sent, they would be a minority group 
whose special needs would not be under- 
stood by other campers. Also, the best 
counseling staff had no qualified person to 
act as a liaison person to make deaf chil- 
dren feel included and active in the activi- 
ties of the hearing children. 


Why Not a Cooperative Camp? 


I don’t know who said it first, for the 
impact of the idea struck the whole group 
at once. If teachers were too weary and 
regular camps uninterested, the only ones 
to give our children camping were the 
parents. If our children were to have 
camp this summer the parents would have 
to find, set up and run it. By this time 
it was late April or early May. 

A committee was formed to track down 
suggested camp locations or cottages we 
could borrow or rent. Availability of trans- 
portation for the children in war time was 
looked into. Any spot we selected had to 
be accessible to public transportation and 
medical aid and near water for swimming. 

One parent remembered an old logging 
camp deep in the redwoods of the Santa 
Cruz Mountains, which a friend had rented 
one summer. It had formerly been the 
summer camp of a private school. The 
site gave the impression of being miles 
away in the wilds, yet was just three miles 
from the highway between San Franciscu 
and the sea, some sixty-five miles from Oak- 
land. A letter of inquiry was sent. The 
old place was available at $10.00 per 
month. The committee worked out camp 
costs and prorated them per child. The 
P.T.A. allocated a sum of money, which 
went for kitchen equipment, enamel wash 
bowls, kerosene lamps and minimum essen- 
tials. Other mothers borrowed camp cots, 
sleeping bags, large cooking utensils; gave 
sugar coupons and canned goods. 

At that point the principal of our school 
sent out a notice to all parents, saying 
that a camp run by parents was shaping 
up. Anyone wishing to register his child 
for such a camp for two weeks, at $10.00 
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for the season, please respond. Hearing 
brothers and sisters would be registered 
as well, Almost the entire school desired 
to go. Parents were asked to fill out a 
questionnaire as to: (a) food peculiarities, 
(b) physical problems, such as asthma, 
night-walking, bed wetting, etc. The par. 
ents were given a minimum list of clothi 
requirements, toilet articles, bedding, lug. 
gage. Marked garments were _ insisted 
upon. 


Both Deaf and Hearing Accepted 


By that time, four parents had offered 
to run the camp. The children . ranged 
in age from six to fourteen years. Thir- 
teen were deaf; five were hearing brothers 
and sisters. One hearing child was on 
crutches from a broken foot. It was a 
truly democratic cross-section, including a 
Chinese boy, two Swiss-Italian girls and a 
Jewish girl. 

It was decided that the larger campers 
should go by bus with one adult and be 
met on the highway by the camp car. Two 
interested parents gave their A_ gasoline 
to drive the small children down in a car. 
Mr. and Mrs. Burr would go down a week 
in advance with a loaded trailer and would 
clean up the place, while the fourth adult 
would see the bus off and bring down 
additional luggage by car, stopping in Los 
Gatos, the nearest town, to set up medical 
service in case of accident or emergency. 


A Parent Undertaking 


In all this we had the benediction of 
the school superintendent of our work with 
the deaf. More he could not do, as he 
was departing before the end of school as 
representative at the National Education 
Association meeting in Philadelphia, then 
to stay on for a summer session at Colum- 
bia. It was therefore entirely a parent 
undertaking. 

Camp opened the last week in June in 
a four-bedroom weathered old house sur- 
rounded on three sides by a wide veranda, 
buried in pear-prune orchard where deer 
came down from the hills at night. In 
front ran a mountain stream, full of polly- 
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wogs, frogs and small trout. There were 
waterfalls a fourth of a mile below. The 
camp boasted a bathroom of questionable 
plumbing. In the kitchen there was run- 
ning water and a large inefficient wood 
stove. 

Mrs. Burr presided over the cooking and 
supervision of kitchen helpers. Mrs. Bald- 
win was foster-mother to the smallest girls 
and inducted inexperienced helpers into 
the joys of dishwashing and wiping. Mr. 
Burr was director of wood gathering, house 
repairs, milk and food delivery. He was 
also swimming instructor and supervisor 
of boys. Indeed, he brought with him 
eighteen of his own hens and showed our 
city children how to hunt eggs in the old 
barn. We also had a black cocker camp 
dog. As the fourth adult, I headed up 
hikes, assemblies and special outings and 
supervised a living group. 


Orderly Procedure 


After the flurry of arrival and setting up 
of beds, an exploration of the wonders of 
wading took place, and camp bounds were 
set. A daily schedule of duties was soon 
set in motion, with the campers rotating 
the various jobs: dishwashing for the older 
ones, wiping for the smaller ones, setting 
or clearing table, sweeping, chopping and 
carrying wood. Each living group was 
responsible for neat rooms and well-made 
beds. Older girls helped the younger ones 
with hair combing before breakfast. As 


“SHALLOW ENOUGH FOR THE YOUNGER CHILDREN. 





much as possible, it was a self-help camp. 

Every mid-morning after the camp was 
in order for the day, assembly was held 
on the veranda. It began with salute to 
the flag; our newspaper of the events of the 
day before was read; plans for the day 
were suggested and voted upon. It might 
be a hike through the mighty redwoods; 
or a wade; a trip to a neareby farm to 
pick cherries and see the goats, rabbits and 
pigs; a weiner roast; or a morning spent 
washing our clothes in the stream, Indian- 
squaw fashion. Handcraft was provided, 
and included spatter work. A nature table 
was soon filled with maple leaves, brake 
fern, willow, and redwood burls. To the 
children’s vocabularies were added such 
new words as frog, pollywog, lizard, poison 
oak, strawberry, raspberry, etc. The tiniest 
child could lip read the name of every- 
thing on the nature table. 

The rule most firmly upheld was that 
everyone, including counselors, must rest 
after the mid-day meal. Deaf children tend 
to be high-strung and need regularity of 
routine. Camp is exciting. To six and 
seven-year-olds rest is a must; for twelve 
and thirteen-year-olds it induces calm. Al- 
so, rest enabled all campers to digest food 
before the afternoon swim. Swimming was 
the highlight of the day. There were two 
pools: the dammed-up stream and a ce- 
mented swimming pool shallow enough for 
the younger children. They all became wa- 

(Continued on page 316) 
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The School in the Philippines 


By De.icut Rice 


HE recent news from Manila, both 
good and bad, has set all of us who 
know that city to thinking of it as it 
was in the past. In this connection, I re- 
viewed some notes I had made concerning 
the early days of the Philippine School for 
the Deaf and the Blind. Miss Timberlake 
had already asked me for an article on the 
school, and I had been gathering photo- 
graphs and other material with the idea of 
writing a brief history that might later be 
expanded. My recollections go back thirty- 
eight years, to the day in June, 1907, when 
I arrived alone in Manila to become the 
first teacher of the deaf there. 

On August 23, 1901, the U. S. Transport 
Thomas arrived in Manila, P. I., with the 
men and women who were to take over 
from the Army the work of educating the 
Filipinos. These teachers were the mate- 
rial from which the Bureau of. Education 
was formed. 

At the head of this Bureau was a director 
whose duty was to make schools available 
for all children. In 1906, the Director was 
Dr. David P. Barrows, who had been a 
professor at the University of California 
and had served on the Board of Control of 
the State of California which had the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf and the Blind 


under its care. 


First Census of the Deaf in Manila 


With such experience for a background, 
it was natural that Dr. Barrows should 
notice the exceptional children of the 
Philippines as he travelled from island to 
island. The immediate motivation for a 
special school was the blind son of a Fili- 
pino who was host to Dr. Barrows on one 
of his inspection trips to the island of 
Panay. This boy sat in a corner out of 
harm’s way and nothing was apparently 
being done towards his schooling. A cen- 
sus was taken and it was reported that 


? 


there were ninety-two deaf and dumb per. 
sons in Manila and several thousand in the 
Provinces. Upon the basis of this report, 
Dr. Barrows planned for the education of 
both the deaf and blind. 

I had been trained to teach both the deaf 


and the blind and at that time I was in. | 


structing a class of deaf-blind pupils at the 
Ohio School for the Deaf. I was suggested 
for the position in Manila, but before | 
could be appointed there was the U. §, 
Civil Service examination te pass. This 
was the regular test for all teachers, and | 
passed it without difficulty. I recall that 
only one question bothered me in geog- 
raphy; there was a long list of places for 
location. Now no one denies that Cali- 
fornia and all its possessions are among 
the best known in all the world, but I lived 
in Ohio, and Lake Tahoe meant nothing 
to me, so I put it in Africa. Great was my 
consternation, a few weeks later, when trav 
eling to San Francisco en route to Manila, 
to find this beautiful lake in the mountains 
of California. 


“Why a Teacher of the Deaf?” 


Dr. Barrows had remained in the United 
States, and I arrived in Manila in June, 
1907, alone. Many American teachers im- 
mediately called upon me. They were as 
tounded that Dr. Barrows should go to the 
expense of sending a special teacher when 
they had never seen a deaf child in all the 
islands. They said there were a few blind 
adults and probably some blind children, 
but not enough for the opening of a special 
school. 

The local papers called it amusing and 
ridiculous to send a teacher so far. There 
were headlines asking, “Where are Miss 
Delight’s Children?” The Bureau of Edu- 
cation asked the Bureau of Health to make 
a special canvass—which failed to locate 4 
single deaf child. Finally, the publicity 
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reached a town in the southern part of 
Luzon, in the province of Albay, and the 
family of Sergio Papa, age 15, learned that 
the Government had provided a school for 
the deaf. Sergio was brought to Manila 
and remained in the school for several 
years. 

" In &ddition to some speech and lip read- 
ing and the regular school subjects of read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, imparted by 
means of finger spelling, he received in- 
struction in carpentry at the Philippine 
Trade School. Eventually this first student 
was able to make a suitable living and re- 
turned to his home. His family always 
were grateful and fully appreciative of 
what was done for their deaf son. 


Hunting Children in the Rice Paddies 


While it was a joy to help one deaf boy, 
young children were necessary in order to 
make a showing to justify Dr. Barrow’s 
plans. One day as I sat in the great bare 
room of the Philippine Normal School, 
putting in my hours so that I could draw 
my pay, a Filipino student told me there 
was a deaf girl out in the rice paddies be- 
yond the school. Upon reaching the soli- 
tary nipa hut, which was entirely sur- 
rounded by water, I managed to enter, but 
was assured by the Filipino family that no 
deaf child lived there. Not being in a 
hurry, I sat down on my haunches as did 
the Filipinos, and discussed the damage 
done by the last typhoon. Eventually I 
saw a movement in the dark corner, which 
turned out to be the deaf child. In order 
to get this little girl, Paula Felizardo, into 
school, it was necessary to hire her father 
as my laundry-man. Paula was a lovely, 
intelligent child, and within a few months 
had learned enough to make a demonstra- 
tion of what our school could do. 


A Demonstration Trip 


The Bureau of Education obtained per- 
mission from the Bureaus of Health and 
Constabulary and from the U. S. Army 
Headquarters for a travel permit for Paula 
and myself. Escorts were provided, be- 
cause there was still danger in the outlying 





PAULA FELIZARDO, “THE tg — GIRL ; 
RESCUED BY MISS RIC 


provinces. Arrangements were made for 
our reception in the homes of the Filipinos 
in some areas; otherwise we stayed with 
the American teachers and at Army posts. 

We visited the schools first, and Paula 
demonstrated what she had learned through 
writing, finger spelling and speech. In this 
way the students took the information to 
their homes. It was a slow procedure. 
Someone would stealthily offer the informa- 
tion that there was a deaf child in a cer- 
tain house, but nothing could be done in a 
hurry, or in a direct way. I learned to 
squat and discuss the rice harvest, the 
plague of locusts, the queer ideas of Ameri- 
cans who thought vaccination would stop 
epidemics of smallpox, the peculiarities of 
that vile smelling carbolic acid which was 
used profusely wherever cholera was found, 
and the stories brought home from school 
that all drinking water should be boiled for 
twenty minutes. 

Eventually we would come to the ques- 
tion of deaf children. They were called 
desgraciadas, and the common belief was 
that they were sent to. the parents as a di- 
rect punishment from God for misconduct. 
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AN EARLY LESSON 


For this reason, deafness was concealed. 
Children with this handicap herded cara- 
baos, carried water, and helped with the 
house work. They never appeared before 
strangers. This feeling of shame was the 
reason that no Americans knew of the 
existence of deaf children. 

No one had ever heard of educating the 
deaf. Through the grapevine of the orient, 
my coming always preceded me. Stories 
were circulated that the children would be 
kidnapped, and sent to the United States 
to be sold into slavery. The choice story 
was that I would accompany these children 
to America and when in.-a suitable place, 
their heads would be cut off and golden 
carabaos would spring up from the blood, 
to make me rich. 


Suspicion Had to Be Overcome 


The Filipinos were very suspicious. The 
fact that there would be no charges for 
this promised education only increased 
their misgivings. Many said that when the 
pupils were capable of earning money, the 
institution would take it. Only after hours 
and even days, did a few parents consent 
to let their children go to Manila with me. 
Just one Filipino father jumped at the 
chance of an education for his son. As 
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IN “COMMANDS” 


soon as the advantages of the school were 
explained to him by my interpreter, he 
quickly responded in English, “Why not 
send my boy?” This child was Pedro 
Santos who later attended Gallaudet Col- 
lege and returned to Manila to: become a 
teacher in the Philippine School. 

On this first trip to the Provinces, I was 
able to take three children back to Manila. 
Thus a start was made, and when the sec- 
ond term opened there were thirteen boys 
and girls, increased later by nine more. 

In the meantime a seven-room house had 
been rented, and partitions added, so as to 
provide dormitories, dining room, quarters 
for me and a class room. This building 
was on Calle Mercado, opposite the dor- 
mitory of the young Filipina ladies who at- 
tended the Filipine Normal School. At 
that time the oldest student in our school 
was six feet tall, and eighteen years old, 
while the youngest was a chubby boy of 
five years. ; 


The First Blind Pupil 


While it was a blind boy who caused 
Dr. Barrows to consider this new school, 
attention was given to the deaf first, be- 
cause it was easier for one teacher to start 
with them. During that first trip, I visited 
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a country school in Mexico Pampanga 
where a blind Filipino was the teacher. 
This young man, Rogerio Lagman, had re- 
ceived his first lessons in English from the 
American soldiers. He was studious and 
ambitious. He also had a sister who waited 
upon him, guided him and explained every- 
thing she saw. Francisca followed him 
around, did the writing on the board, read 
the lessons and was generally her brother’s 
eyes. By patience, persistence, and the 
help of Francisca, Rogerio had passed all 
the primary and intermediate grades of 
the newly established public school system. 
He was appointed teacher, and had taught 
with success for several years when I met 
him. In 1908 Rogerio entered the school 
with his faithful companion, Francisca. 
He was the first student of the Department 
for the Blind, and Francisca became my 
first assistant. 


The First Blind Teacher 


Commissioner Newton Gilbert, Secretary 
of Public Instruction, was interested in the 
young man, and promised to select him as 
one of the students to be sent to the U. S. A. 
for further academic education, if he could 
pass the competitive examination. Coach- 
ing in English, U. S. History, Geography, 
Algebra and Geometry, went on day after 
day, and far into the nights. Where | 
stopped, one of my American friends 
stepped in and then another relieved him. 
Rogerio passed the examination and was 
sent to the California School for the Blind. 

Upon his return from the U. S. in 1910, 
blind pupils were accepted with Rogerio as 
the teacher. We transcribed in Braille the 
books used in the public schools, so that 
the pupils could study the same lessons as 
their sighted brothers and sisters. A course 
of teacher training was set up and con- 
ducted each evening with Francisca and 
Rogerio as my students. 

The school outgrew its quarters on Calle 
Mercado and a new building was rented 
on Calle Real. By 1910 the old Engineers’ 
Building on Malecon Drive was remodeled, 
and became the School for the Deaf and 
the Blind. 
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FRANCISCA LAGMAN AND HER BLIND 
BROTHER ROGERIO 





By now the Filipinos had no more fears, 
and children arrvied without application. 
News even reached the Moros in Mindanao. 
One of the Datus had such confidence in 
the American Governor that he allowed his 
deaf grandson to come up to Manila, with 
two other Moro children. The former 
brought a prayer rug with him from Mecca, 
and went through the required ceremony 
three times a day. One prayer should have 
been offered at 4 A. M. but the Datu said 
this could be omitted. 


Teaching English to the Blind 


The Department for the blind was opened 
with boys and girls who had no fears of the 
school because they were neighbors of the 
deaf children who were enrolled. None of 
them spoke English, but they copied my 
speech and accent perfectly. It was most in- 
teresting and sometimes uncanny to hear 
my voice, speech and vocabulary coming 
from down the hall, where the children 
were talking among themselves. 

(Continued on page 316) 
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F. W. G. Gilby—Pioneer 


ber 16, 1944, announced that the 

Rev. F. W. G. Gilby had visited the 
island, “with the object of establishing and 
providing facilities for the education of the 
deaf and dumb in this colony.” The fur- 
ther announcement was made that deaf chil- 
dren between six and fourteen years of 
age were being enumerated and would be 
sent at once to the school already in op- 


[er Barbadoes Recorder for Decem- 





In an article published in the Siley 
Missionary in January, 1944, Mr. Gibby 
gave some interesting details of his life, 
Born of deaf parents in 1865, he was early 
associated with groups of the deaf. When 
he was eleven, his father became a preacher 
and missionary to the deaf, and Mr. Gilby 
participated in this work. In 1884, he 
joined the staff of the Royal Association in 
Aid of the Deaf, entered King’s College, 
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—By courtesy of the Silent Missionary 


MR. AND MRS. GILBY WITH A DEAF GROUP IN JAMAICA 


eration in Trinidad, pending the founda- 
tion of a school in Barbadoes. 

This marks another milestone in the in- 
defatigable labors of this pioneer, who 
started pioneering after he had supposedly 
retired from active service. In Jamaica, in 
Trinidad, in British Guiana, and now in 
Barbadoes, the Rev. Mr. Gilby has estab- 
lished associations of the deaf and schools 
for the deaf, and has aroused sufficient 
local interest to ensure the continuation of 
each piece of work after he leaves it and 
goes on to other fields. 


and in 1889 was ordained a priest. He 
was Chaplain to the Deaf in Birmingham, 
and later in Wells. In addition to his re 
ligious work, he served as Examiner of 
Schools for the Deaf. 

He paid a visit to America in 1904, 
spending some time in Canada, and travel- 
ing in the United States as far west 4s 
Colorado Springs. In 1934, he and Mrs. 
Gilby went to Capetown, South Africa, 
where they organized a church for the deaf. 
From South Africa, at the age of 72, Mr. 


(Continued on page 314) 
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Making Non-Functional Hearing Function 


By EvizaBeTH M. Haskins 


With an Introduction by Dr. Douglas Macfarlan 


INTRODUCTION 


BOUT every week or two, there is 
A brought into the offices of us few 
(too few) otologists who are inter- 

ested in childhood deafness the little boy 
or girl who has not learned to talk because 
of deafness. The story is usually one of 
the parents, blindly anxious to find some- 
thing that can be done, not knowing to 
whom to turn for advice. Too often they 
have been told: “Oh, the child will grow 
out of it; children often do not begin to 
talk before three or four.” Of course, this 
is wrong and misleading. Too often par- 
ents have been given assurance that the 
tonsil and adenoid operation will help. But 
again, this statement is more often wrong 
than right. Deafness and speechlessness re- 
main, and the parents are at their wits’ end. 


There is a definite course which the ex- 
perienced otologist will pursue in handling 
these cases. First a careful history will be 
taken, the object being to find some pos- 
sible clue to the cause of the deafness. 
Perhaps there has been a history of deaf- 
ness in the family, or of intermarriage. 
Perhaps there was an instrumental deliv- 
ery that might have done damage. Or, 
more frequently, there may have been one 
of childhood’s infectious fevers that affect- 
ed the hearing—mumps, measles, or scarlet 
fever. (And those fevers do not necessarily 
produce a running ear in order to do their 
damage. Toxic nerve deafness is often pro- 
duced by them.) A story of fits, spasms, 
or convulsions may lead the doctor to sus- 
pect an attack of meningitis at an earlier 
period. This can produce a profound nerve 
deafness. 

Next, the otologist makes an inspection 
of the ears, nose, and throat. It is not un- 
usual to find everything appearing normal. 
Less often there is seen the evidence of 


some former ear catarrh. At this point the 
doctor is interested to clear up three more 
items that are essential in handling the case 
properly: 

One: Are the eustachian tubes normal? 
Tubal blockage and middle ear catarrh can 
cause a forty per cent deafness which would 
shut out sound to such an extent that the 
child would not try to hear. 

Two: Are the vestibular apparati (the 
balance mechanism closely associated with 
the organ of hearing) functioning? If they 
are “out” or subnormal in response, one 
can suspect nerve deafness. 

Items one and two can be investigated 
properly in children only when they are 
under light anesthesia. A catheter is put 
in the tube mouths, and an attempt is made 
to inflate the ears. Then an inspection is 
made with an electrically lighted instru- 
ment, the nasopharyngoscope, which is in- 
troduced through the nose. Finally, the 
tube mouths are palpated by the finger, to 
see if their normal funnel-shaped openings 
are present. The balance mechanism is 
tested by cold water douching. With a 
measured amount of water, after a definite 
number of seconds the eyes should respond 
by turning to one side. If the vestibular 
apparatus is dead, the child’s deafness is 
undoubtedly due to inner ear trouble 
(nerve deafness type). 

Three: The doctor must determine if 
there is any hearing remaining in the ears 
(residual hearing). It is important to know 
whether enough hearing exists to allow am- 
plified sound to be used to reach the child’s 
brain. Only by hearing words can word 
memories in the form of sound patterns be 
built up. (Lip reading is the same process 
through vision, but it cannot duplicate 
hearing; and hearing is far better if it can 
be reached.) Good, clear speech depends 
upon the imitation of sounds heard. The 
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testing for residual hearing is not easy in 
children, for usually they are very inatten- 
tive and unresponsive to any sounds. If a 
pleasurable response is given to loud music, 
the doctor is encouraged. But to get a defi- 
nite quantitative test the child must be 
trained in the Conditioned Response, 
which means he must be taught to signal 
(usually with the hand) when he hears a 
sound presented to the ear. 

This, then, is the problem that confronts 
the otologist. In the case of the little child, 
Maryanne Haskins, whose language train- 
ing program is here reported, the above 
details were carried out. There was nothing 
abnormal in the appearance of the ears, 
nose, or throat. One tube was blocked, the 
other open. But drums were not drawn in, 
and since they were normal in appearance, 
catarrhal deafness could be ruled out. Her 
vestibular alive. She 
showed a pleasurable response to very loud 
music delivered to her ears through head 
phones. There was little or no attention, at 
first, to any sounds given her. 


mechanism - was 


With attention training it became quite 
certain that the child could be easily 
reached by amplified sound. She was given 
a good hearing aid with a fitted ear piece, 
and a teaching program was outlined. Mrs. 
Haskins has been devoted, conscientious, 
and intelligent in building up in her child 
a rapid recognition of words. With this 
has appeared the beginning of speech. I 
see no reason why this child should ever 
need to go to a school for the deaf. 


DoucLaAs MACFARLAN. M.D. 


THE MOTHER’S DIARY 


In December, 1944, I took Maryanne to 
Dr. Macfarlan and he found inner ear deaf- 
ness which was not complete. Yet to me 
she had seemed totally deaf at times. Final 
tests showed 50% loss of hearing, so she 
was fitted with a hearing aid. I then visited 
the Volta Bureau and secured instructions 
on teaching her to use her hearing. Follow- 
ing is the progress shown during the 
months of January, February, and half of 
March, 1945. 
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Maryanne, 3 Years, 3 Months Old« 


Jan. 1. We colored a picture of a cat 
and cut it out. Maryanne learned to say 
kitty. She uses the hearing aid during the 
work time. 

Jan. 2. Can hold her attention about 30 
minutes. She can say dog, apple, baby, ete., 
from the picture cards. This we practiced 
on during December while under Dr. Mac. 
farlan’s care. 

Jan. 3. Had cold today so we had no 
lesson. 4% 

Jan. 4. Cold seems better today. Doesn't 
seem to impair her hearing as it had al- 
ways done. She asked “Where’s Daddy?” 
today for the first time. 

Jan. 5. Played with crayons today. She 
is learning to color an object one color 
nicely. She is so much easier to discipline 
than she was a month ago. I can say “go 
wash your hands and face” and she will 
respond immediately. 

Jan. 6. She is showing definite interest 
in speech now. She had developed atten- 
tion deafness. Taught her-names of differ- 
ent parts of the body today which seemed 
to fascinate her. She can count all five 
fingers. 

Jan. 7. Seemed to enjoy group play at 
Sunday School more today. I explained to 
her teacher her condition and she offers 
cooperation. She had thought she was just 
unusually timid. 

Jan. 8. Today we cut out animals and 
pasted on cards. | find if I let her help pre- 
pare her material she takes more interest 
in it. She asked, ‘“What’s this” and 
“What’s that?” 

Jan. 9. We cut out a chicken and pasted 
on a card and she learned to say “chickie” 
today. Spoke it very plainly. 

Jan. 10. I tried her with and without 
the hearing aid today and she speaks the 
words much more plainly after hearing 
them with the aid. 

Jan. 11. I let her crack nuts and she 
learned the word “nut” today. She keeps 
saying what she has learned after we have 
completed the lesson and removed the aid. 

Jan. 14. She handed her pocketbook to 
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her Sunday School teacher today and said, 
“Here.” The teacher asked her if her name 
was “Maryanne” and she said, “Yes.” The 
teacher is making a point to get close 
enough to Maryanne to see that she hears, 
and is getting her attention better. 

Jan. 15. Today she would listen with her 
hearing aid on, but wouldn’t talk until after 
it was removed. Then she said what she 
heard. 

Jan. 16. She has asked what things are, 
all day. She seemed suddenly to realize 
that everything has a name. 

Jan. 17. When I told her to go wash to- 
day she ran to the bathroom, saying, 
“Wash-a-wash.” 

Jan. 18. Her ears seemed to be sensitive 
today and she wouldn't use the aid. Kept 
sticking her finger in her ear as if it itched. 

Jan. 20. I got some picture and story 
books. She enjoyed my reading to her and 
then took the books herself and went 
through them and would say kitty and dog 
when she came to them, jabbering continu- 
ously over the pages. 

Jan. 22. She learned to say overshoes 
today and go after them when I told her to. 

Jan. 23. Took her to the movies this 
afternoon. She.used the earphones provid- 
ed for the hard of hearing, and her atten- 
tion didn’t waver until the last 20 minutes. 

Jan. 24. Her older sister went through a 
catalog with her today, and she repeated 
things after her. 

Jan. 25. We went back to learning parts 
of the face. She would say “Maryanne’s 
nose” and point to it. She learned nose, 
chin, and forehead. 

Jan. 26. She started mumbling with her 
head bowed today when her daddy was 
asking the blessing. It is the first sign she 
has shown of knowing he was speaking at 
that time. I taught her objects today— 
orange and apple. 

Jan. 27. We made a game of the nose, 
chin and forehead routine today, letting 
her point to hers, then go around saying 
“Mama’s nose,” “Daddy’s nose,” ete. 

Jan. 29. Her sister started to school to- 
day and she learned to say, “Doris gone to 
school.” 
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Jan. 30. I gave her a nickel and let her 
go to the grocery nearby. She laid the 
money on the counter and went to the 
candy counter and got five pieces of penny 
candy. The clerk thought it clever. I don’t 
know whether she knew she was supposed 
to get five or whether if was because she 
could count to five. 

Feb. 1. Held her attention today about 
30 minutes with pictures and calling their 
names. She seems to like for me to read 
and sing to her. 

Feb. 3. Her daddy gave her lesson to- 
day. He sees a great improvement in her 
speech. Held her interest almost an hour. 
It seems harder for her to understand him, 
perhaps because his voice is pitched lower. 
She hears higher pitches better. 

Feb. 4. Today I just took her on my lap 
and talked with her. We talked about dolls, 
dog, her daddy and sister. She was looking 
in a magazine today and kept saying 
“hello.” I looked and she had found a pic- 
ture of a telephone. 

Feb. 5. Today I used action songs and 
she caught on quickly. Don’t know how 
long I could have kept her attention, but 
I gave out in 30 minutes. She begged for 
more. 

Feb. 7. I took her to a nursery school 
today. The teacher had worked with blind 
children and was interested in getting one 
with a handicap. Maryanne was about 3 
months younger than the youngest there 
and I felt it would be just two handicaps 
for her right now, so I will wait some time 
to try that again. 

Feb. 8. I tried the clapping hands to 
music that they used yesterday at the school, 
but believe she did it more from sight than 
feeling the rhythm. 

Feb. 9. Gave the older child a surprise 
birthday party today, and let Maryanne 
help me prepare for it all she could. She 
met the children at the door and called the 
names of the ones she knew and showed 
them where to put their coats. She tried 
to play the games. I noticed she tried to 
take part in everything instead of getting 
off to herself to play as she had been doing. 

Feb. 10. She ran off today. I am having 
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trouble making her understand that she 
must stay in her yard. Even though I am 
inclined to want to be more lenient with 
her, I find she needs the same, if not strict- 
er, discipline as a normal child. 

Feb. 11. She went to Sunday School to- 
day and I kept her through church. She 
sang while the congregation sang and im- 
mediately stopped when the music did. She 
saw some people nearby whisper, and she 
shook her head at them and pointed to the 
minister and then put her finger over her 
mouth. She has learned to keep still when 
I tell her to, but when she is playing she 
laughs and hollers louder than the normal 
child. When she is talking during a lesson 
with her aid on, her voice is normal. 

Feb. 13. Took her to the movies today. 
The earphones were out of order-and the 
sound came through first loud then soft. 
She insisted on using them anyway, but 
when it came on loud she took them off and 
said, “too hot.” 

Feb. 14. She got several Valentines to- 
day and has had a lot of fun pointing out 
the dogs, cats and dolls on them. 

Feb. 15. I taught her with action today, 
“Stand up,” “sit down” and “jump.” She 
learned to do them and say them. She 
learned these without her aid. 

Feb. 19. Today I was sitting on her high 
chair and she said, “Mama, get up.” When 
I put her to bed for her nap this afternoon 
she talked herself to sleep, saying “one, two, 
baby, dolly,” etc. 

Feb. 21. She was off to herself today say- 
ing things over and over to herself. She 
would say, “Doris, stop it,” repeating like 
a broken record. 

Feb. 22. I was talking to a friend over 
the phone and I asked her to see if Mary- 
anne would talk to her. She asked M. 
where Doris was and she replied, “Gone to 
school.” 

Feb. 23. She has learned “shoes off” and 
“shoes on,” and went through a magazine 
today hunting people with shoes on or off. 

Feb. 24. I had her putting objects in 
place while I was cleaning up the house 
today. I discovered this was interesting to 
her and a good way for me to teach her. 
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Feb. 25. She came in and hung up her 
clothes today, changing from her good 
clothes to play clothes without my telling 
her. I have been working toward this for 
some time. 

Mar. 2. We used a Sears catalog today, 
finding pictures of objects in the house 
and then pointing out the objects. We use 
this catalog lots, as she seems to enjoy 
connecting the pictures with objects. 

Mar. 4. She complained the hearing aid 
made things “too hot” today, meaning too 
loud. I notice her putting her hands over 
her ears at the sound of a truck, bus, etc., 
as though the ears were sensitive to loud 
sounds. 

Mar. 5. She became interested today. in 
her older sister’s writing, and Doris taught 
her to make “o.” She would make a row 
of o’s and say “o-0-0-0-.” She made 
them as well as a normal child starting. 

Mar. 6. She was in another room today 
when the older girl called her and she an- 
swered “What?” The older child said 
“Come here.” And Maryanne answered 
“Wait a minute.” 

Mar. 8. We worked on matching color 
today. She can match them up immediate- 
ly but “blue” is the only one she could 
say. 

Mar. 9. She has started wanting to pass 
things at the table. She'll ask, “Want 
some?” Every time she comes in the house 
from play she says, “Howdy do.” 

Mar. 10. She has been calling all men 
“daddys” but today we were at a friend’s 
house and she said, “Whose daddy?” She 
seems to understand words spoken directly 
to her, but hasn’t shown any signs of catch- 
ing bits of conversation among others. 

Mar. 11. She went to Sunday School and 
to Sunbeams, a meeting for the children in- 
stead of church. She seemed to enjoy it. 
They color and play games and _ have 
stories. 

Mar. 12. I sent her to a neighbor’s to 
day with a piece of pie and told her not to 
drop it. She put her hand under the plate 
and said, “Put my hand on it.” 

Mar. 13. An airplane was doing stunts 


(Continued on page 312) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


More Letters from Roundabout Eight 


Just Beginning to Learn 
Pte I must apologize for delaying 


the roundabout. I have been out of 

town several weeks, and it arrived 
while I was away. I appreciate the hearty 
welcome from all of you. I have already 
received much encouragement from your 
letters. 

Our son, Tommy, will be three next 
month. We are just now accepting the 
fact that he is really deaf. I have person- 
ally fought this truth for a year and a 
half. We went through the same dark, 
hopeless despair as you other parents. We 
are starting now to plan for his training, 
and are wondering whether we should send 
him to school as soon as possible to start 
him in lip reading and speech. You moth- 
ers who have access to schools near you 
are fortunate. None of our schools in the 


south take children under six years, and . 


if we send Tommy away now, he will have 
to go a considerable distance from home. 
This is a very hard step to decide upon; 
but I feel that if I could hear Tommy speak 
one little word and know what it meant, it 
would be worth the sacrifice. 

Tommy is a husky child, full of energy. 
He has a sister, Patricia Ann, three months 
old, whom he loves dearly. 

I will not delay the roundabout longer 
at this time. I shall be anxious to see it 
return, and will have much more news to 
report of Tommy next time. 

Mrs. T. S., NortH CAROLINA. 


In Pablic School with a Hearing Aid 


It is such a pleasure to be welcomed 
into your roundabout group. I have al- 
ready received encouragement and help, 
and I hope I may also be of some service 
to others who have similar problems. I 
think we can all remember the days when 
our children were the age of Tommy S., 
and the problems we had to face at that 
time. It is much easier to look back now 


Bi 


TOMMY WHEN HE WAS TWO. 
IS THREE NOW 





and see a life that-is being rounded out in 
many ways through lip reading, speech 
and reading. 

Perhaps I should introduce my family a 
little. Mr. M. is a farmer, and we live in 
the Middle West in the great corn belt, 
about 100 miles from Chicago. We have 
two boys, Don, 14, attending high school, 
and Bernard, ten, now in public school, 
wearing a hearing aid. He attended our 
state school for the deaf from the age of 
four until this year. He became deaf when 
he was fifteen months old. At the Clinic 
of the University of Chicago, we were told 
to put him in school early, and to arrange 
for acoustic training. When he was six, he 
was examined by Dr. Goldstein of Central 
Institute, and Dr. Goldstein also stressed 
acoustic training. Last Christmas, we 
bought Bernard a Western Electric hearing 
aid. He immediately took a different inter- 
est in everything, and began to enjoy many 
things he had not noticed before. His vo- 
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BERNARD, TEN YEARS OLD 


cabulary is increasing, and also his knowl- 
edge of the world about him. We have 
bought science readers for him, to supple- 
ment his school reading, and I rewrite the 
news from the daily papers, to help him 
understand it. 

At the County Teachers’ Institute this 
fall, one of the lecturers, Miss Jayne Shov- 
er, talked on speech defects. Miss Shover 
is Supervisor of Speech Rehabilitation in 
the Division of Services for Crippled Chil- 
dren. I was interested in her talk, and 
spoke with her afterwards. Later, I took 
Bernard to the clinic, and finally, after 
much discussion, we decided to try him in 
public school. He is now in the third grade. 

I am giving him constant help at home, 
especially in language work. I shall be glad 
of suggestions. I have the Croker, Jones 
and Pratt Book No. 2, which Bernard’s 
teacher uses to give him special work along 
with the regular reader. I have a black- 
board on which I write sentences we use 
in daily conversation, especially when un- 
familiar words come up. Bernard has had 
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the present, past and future of verbs, and 
has had sentences with subject, predicate 
and object. He knows phrases using when 
and where, but has had no clauses as yet, 
I have been giving him sentences with 
when, where, and why. 


What? W here? 
I worked many problems in my other number 
book. 
W hat? Where? 


You can put your pencil in your desk when 

you are in school. 

His teacher asks questions and insists on 
correct sentences in reply. We have done 
work along that line at home also, as he 
was giving only parts of sentences in reply 
to questions. Has anyone any suggestions 
in this matter? 

I enjoyed looking at the pictures. Karen 
is such a wide awake youngster, and is do- 
ing well in school, it seems. You people 
who live near good oral schools are for- 
tunate. Karen has the start we wanted for 
our boy. We are sending Bernard to the 
University of Iowa Clinic next summer for 
a six weeks’ course. This should help his 
speech, I think. 

Mrs. C. and Mrs. G., if your children 
can get as much enjoyment from a hearing 
aid as our boy gets, I would advise you to 
let them wear aids. Of course, there is 
quite an upkeep with batteries, but it is 
worth it. A week ago, Bernard’s hearing 
aid went dead. We had to drive about 
forty miles to get it fixed, but the expres- 
sion on his face when he could hear again 
was worth the effort. He enjoys listening 
to music on the radio. His lip reading and 
speech have improved greatly since he has 
been wearing the aid. If we talk distiactly 
and slowly, he gets much of our conversa 
tion through a combination of lip reading 
and hearing. He often asks, “What are you 
talking about?” He definitely likes his 
hearing aid, and wears it from morning till 
night. 

Bernard has always enjoyed being with 
hearing people. He gees to ‘Sunday School, 
and the children are very nice to him. They 
note improvement in his speech and his 
reading, and comment on it. He also gets 
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along well with the children in public 
school. He was taught good sportsmanship 
in the state school for the deaf, and that 
has been a great help in his adjustment. 


Mrs. M. M., ILLrnots. 


Becoming Aware of Deafness 


Nancy, thirteen, attends public school. 


Roundabout Eight found a hearty wel- 
come in our home. It seemed like a visit 
from a friend, longed for and missed. 
More than ever we realize how very much 
the encouragement of you all has helped us. 
It is just what we need to bolster our con- 
fidence. 

All of a sudden, Nancy has discovered 
that most of the girls have boy friends, and 
she decided it was time she did something 
about it. I never will forget how she made 
a list of all the children and checked off the 
boys who had girl friends. Then she found 
one boy, Dene, who did not have a girl 
friend. She said to him, “Do you have a 
girl friend?” He replied warily, “Well, I 
don’t know.” “If you haven’t one, I can 
be it,” offered Nancy. “Suits me,” replied 
Dene. She explained all this to us and 
then said, “Now what do I do?” Well, 
Dene is a good chap, and it apparently 
worked out very well. 

It is so good to read of Marilyn and her 
happiness in school. It does seem to take 
so much time for our children to find them- 
selves adjusted socially and to our satisfac- 
tion. It is marvelous that there seems some 
chance of medical improvement in Mari- 
lyn’s hearing. We have never had that en- 
couragement, but one does not give up 
hope. It is still most alarming to us to 
realize how badly equipped doctors are to 
help with the problem of deafness. 

Nancy Lee seems to enjoy singing. We 
have an accordion for her, and it has been 
a big help, especially in getting her inter- 
ested in the piano. She wants the piano 
for singing, and I am convinced that her 
singing has helped very much with tona- 
tion and breath control. She has learned 
to like to sing the vowels, a, e, i, 0, u, to 
familiar tunes. For example, she sings 
America, using the vowels instead of the 
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words, and it gives her a better tone quality 
and keeps her from talking too fast. 

Nancy Lee makes fewer objections to 
having her speech corrected if the correc- 
tions are written on the blackboard in the 
pantry. She asked to have the blackboard 
removed from the kitchen wall to the pan- 
try so that not so many people would see it. 

Nancy enjoys movies, and chooses them 
well. As we have to drive eight miles to 
the nearest theatre, we cannot go often, 
not more than once or twice a month. 

Not so long ago, Nancy Lee said, “Moth- 
er, do you love me just as much as you 
would if I could hear?” She is growing 
more aware of her deafness, but she is 
happily busy at home, and enters into 
everything. Our deaf children have time to 
think, which most of us don’t get a chance 
to do. I often think of Rebecca McCann’s 
little verse: 

At intervals I clean my bureau drawers, 

And treasures long mislaid I always find— 

I might discover precious thoughts like that 

By clearing old confusions from my mind. 

When I look back, my greatest regret is 
that no one advised us of the Volta Bureau 
until Nancy was six years old, so we missed 
all of the wonderful preschool help. We 
can look back now and remember how, 
when she was three, we were consulting 
doctors everywhere before we were finally 
told she was deaf. We had had no idea 
what was wrong, and were thankful it was 
only deafness. I remember what Dr. Hor- 
ace Newhart said to us: “Two things you 
must do. First, stop feeling sorry for your- 
selves; then stop feeling sorry for Nancy 
Lee.” We realized how right he was, and 
after we saw the truth of what he said re- 
flected in Nancy Lee’s attitude as soon as 
we had corrected our own attitude, we de- 
terminedly followed his advice. 

We have learned a wonderful lesson 
when we have learned to enjoy our deaf 
children as well as worry about them. We 
have gained many lessons from the round- 
abouts. For one thing, we learned to ar- 
range our dining room lights so Nancy 
could see us better, and we learned not to 
use meal time for speech correction, but to 
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make it a time for congenial family con- 
versation. 

Not long ago I attended the commence- 
ment exercises at the state school for the 
blind, and when I heard the alumni say 
to one another as they shook hands, “It is 
good to see you again,” I realized how 
much we parents of deaf children have to 
be thankful for, if only in the fact that our 
children can see. Of course, we aren’t pre- 
pared to face the responsibility we have in 
bringing up a deaf child, but we can equip 
ourselves with friends as we have in this 
roundabout, and we can study and learn. 

We realize that we have made many mis- 
takes, and so it came as a surprise to us 
when a representative of the state child 
welfare department called and asked us to 
take a little deaf boy of three into our home 
to help him. The welfare department has 
been watching Nancy’s progress with great 
interest. We did take the little boy for a 
visit. He is a brilliant little chap, and so 
sweet he is a tug at the heartstrings. 

Please send the roundabout back soon. 
Living out in the sparsely settled part of 
the country as we do, we need to forget 
distance and find acquaintances. 


Mrs. H. S., Soutn Dakota. 


Stop Saying, “It Can’t Be Done.” 


Johnita, thirteen, attends public school. 


I liked Mrs. M’s comment, “There are 
too many people in too many schools for 
the deaf saying, ‘It can’t be done.’” The 
results of this attitude are eloquently re- 
vealed in the use that has been made of 
the scholarly reports on the teaching of 
speech to the deaf. Instead of making peo- 
ple try harder for intelligible speech, the 
figures published seem merely to have sup- 
plied an alibi for those who would rather 
say, “It can’t be done.” I liked that line 
in the Reader’s Digest, “What many of us 
need is a good vigorous kick in the seat of 
the can’ts.” 

I think research is often apt to make 
agnostics. Teaching requires faith first of 
all. And if the schools, expecting little, 
achieve it, then, conversely, we parents, ex- 
pecting much, can quite probably achieve 
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more. For a concrete example, shall we 
talk about the deaf child’s voice? A con. 
genitally, profoundly deaf child may not 
hope to have a perfectly normal voice, but 
neither need he be burdened with a voice 
which is an abomination to the ears of 
hearing people for yards around. Speech 
positions avail naught for intelligibility if 
voice placement, rhythm, and rate of utter- 
ance are neglected. Like Mrs. S., I’ve 
found that “singing” to the piano is the 
best possible help in these three factors, 
I’ve also found that drilling on commonly 
used phrases, just as you'd practice speed 
in pronouncing a single word, is helpful 
for intelligible, every day speech. I mean 
such phrases as around the block, across 
the street, behind the barn, up the flat, out 
the lane, etc. 

To attain normal speech, use normal 
methods. Words arrived at by the natural 
means of imitation are more apt to be given 
in a natural, pleasing voice. If a child has 
used a guttural, harsh voice when getting 
the elements of a word, that word will al- 
ways be said in that kind of voice. If you 
want to improve it, you have to let him for- 
get the word and then reteach it. I think 
regard for voice quality and for rate of 
utterance are among the biggest factors 
in securing intelligible speech. 

I have always utilized meal times for vo- 
cabulary work, since eating has never been 
a problem with Johnita. We have a black 
board in our dining alcove, and I always 
write the name of any unfamiliar dish s0 
that Johnita connects the name with what 
she is eating. Usually, the blackboard 
serves merely to clarify general converse 
tion. I write all new words that are used 
in the talk around the table. I started do- 


‘ing this because it was one time—and the 


only time—that I did not have to chase 
Johnita all over the ranch to teach her. 

I was interested in the attitudes of some 
of the girls toward clothes. Johnita likes 
clothes, too,.and is very fond of the dresses 
she bought herself, but when I take her 
out to buy something, she is just a lamb 
being led to the slaughter. 


(Continued on page 310) 
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“Deaf Workers Have Most Accidents” 
Can This Be True? 


and the hard of hearing has just been released by the United States Civil Service 

Commission. It is “Physical Impairment and Job Performance,”’ by Verne K., 
Harvey, M.D., and E. Parker Luongo, M.D. The writers are, respectively, Medical Direc- 
tor and Assistant Medical Director of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, and their report 
is “a comparative study of accident experience, production and efficiency, sick absen- 
teeism and turnover among 2,858 physically impaired and 5,523 able bodied workers in 
government industry.”’ It appeared in the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
April 7 and April 14, 1945. 


The various handicaps listed in ,the study included amputations of arm, hand, N 


A REPORT which will startle and dismay all those who are interested in the deaf = 


fingers, leg(s), foot or feet; disability or deformity of hip or shoulder, arm(s), hand(s), 
fingers, leg(s), foot or feet, back or spine; blindness in one or both eyes; deafness; 
hardness of hearing; cardiac impairment; dwarfism; diabetes; epilepsy; pulmonary 


tuberculosis; and pulmonary disease other than tuberculosis. Of the 2,380 men workers — 
with physical impairment, 2.3% were deaf and 5.3% hard of hearing. it 1s me 
The industries and occupations were widely varied, representing different sorts of intima 
work in aircraft manufacture and repair; ordnance manufacture, assembling and storage; possib 
shipbuilding and ship repair; manufacture and inspection of textiles, leather goods and foonit 
clothing; office work for the Army, Navy, and Veterans Administration. There were _ y 
craftsmen, laborers, operatives, clerical workers, service workers, and administrative perien 
and professional workers. an 
y pa 
The average accident frequency rate for the physically handicapped was found to to con 
be higher than the average frequency rate for the able bodied, but the physically handi- . 
capped as a whole experienced proportionately less severe accidents than the able bodied. _— 
The startling and surprising discovery, however, was that “‘workers with hearing defeets discove 
were found to have the highest frequency rate (36.36) and the highest severity rate My 
(0.47) of all impaired workers.” oie, | 
This finding is so completely at variance with the experience of schools for the iad 
deaf, studies of traffic accidents, and previously published government reports that it ‘ - 
is earnestly hoped that a further study can be made of the evidence collected by Drs. joys of 
Harvey and Luongo, a study which would give particular attention to the types of acei- the fir 
dents involved—i.e., whether they were or were not due to the deafness of the indi- telat 
viduals concerned. In this connection, however, it should be noted that the writers do joke: 
not state that the deafness itself was a contributing factor. Instead, they say: ‘*There heaven 
is some evidence that a psychologic elemenj relating to some types of physical impair- neighb 
ments plays an important role in causing significant variations of frequency rates among ‘Se 
the several classes of physical defects found among impaired workers in this study.” plainec 
If it is true that deafness, either of itself or by reason of a “psychologic element” that w 
which accompanies or follows it, does tend to cause accidents, the question will become Then « 
‘“What can be done about it?” If, on the other hand, further study discloses weaknesses garden 
in the conclusions, immediate steps should be taken to offset the harm done. That the se ahh 
deaf and the hard of hearing will be adversely affected by the report seems inevitable a J ‘ 
when one reads the following opinions expressed by Drs. Harvey and Luongo: tedious 
“It is felt that variation in rates for different types of defects is significant from and er: 
the standpoint of accident proneness. ... It is not believed that the larger number of eration 
accidents were distributed among particular classes of physical defects purely by chance. th 
... The average frequency rate (16.16) for the impaired workers in this study is not of - po 
itself a good measure of the average liability of impaired workers as a group. It is be- - olntme 
lieved that the average has been too much affected by the experience of workers in par- over. 
ticular defect classes whose rates were in excess. ... It can be concluded that accident chet 
proneness apparently is much greater among workers with certain types of physical ales. 
defects than among most able bodied workers.” drop o: 
Many of the statements in this report are challenging, and some of them will no est sme 
doubt prove difficult to attack, but they should be attacked immediately by other quali- comfor 
fied research workers, and contradicted or substantiated. Schools for the deaf, organiza- until 
tions for the hard of hearing, the United States Rehabilitation Service, and the Veterans : 
Administration should at once set about stimulating further investigations and con- sary Cu 


tributing their own experiences. no mo 
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Hearing Aid Easements 


By EMMA VANDEWATER BERGER 


EXT to myself I love my hearing 
N aid best. For decades it has been 

my closest friend. Yet — and I 
warrant every aid user will bear me out — 
it is no exception to the rule that the more 
intimate such personal contact, the more 
possible friction. However, we in the Volta 
family are learning to pool our helpful ex- 
periences so that many may avoid or ease 
any particular irritant that one has learned 
to control. In appreciation of suggestions 
received, I offer a few easements from my 
discovery bag. 

My first was learned the hard way—lit- 
erally by sweating blood. The new vacuum 
tube instrument was bringing my ears the 
joys of resurrection. Could it be I who was 
the first instead of the last to laugh at a 
joke! The sound of my own footsteps was 
heavenly music — I wondered why my 
neighbor in the apartment below com- 
plained of the “noise” over her head, so 
that we had to sneak about on tip toe. 
Then came the prick of the thorn in my 
garden of roses. The daily task of screw- 
ing the fitted earpiece into my ear was a 
tedious and increasingly distressing trial 
and error, and finally became a bloody op- 
eration. At this point I attempted to soothe 
the poor abused sore ear-rim with a little 
ointment, when—Presto! My trouble was 
over. The earpiece slipped in as if on 
skates. All it needed was the proverbial 
drop of oil. Do not use more. Just the tini- 
est smear of lubricant at the point of dis- 
comfort does away with all painful friction, 
until one’s hand has acquired the neces- 
sary cunning to make the right twist. Then 
no more is needed. 
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Where Wear the Batteries? 


That question seems to be answered 
with more originality and inventiveness 
than would a similar question about any 
other wearable, even the hard-to-tuck-away 
handkerchief. A versatile California teach- 
er, whose experience and temperament well 
fit her to teach fortitude—and drollery— 
as well as speech reading, to the soldier 
boys lucky enough to be sent to the re- 
habilitation hospital where she teaches, 
once confided to me with a twinkle: “I 
wear my battery under my left arm until 
that gets sore and then under the right arm 
until that gets sore.” 

I am not so brave, nor so original, but a 
lot more comfortable, when I wear my 
batteries on my knee. In fact, the satisfac- 
tion I find is quite lyrically expressed in 
the words of an old English ballad sung in 
a war-news movie from London. King 
George is shown cheering up a group in 
an air-raid shelter, all singing hilariously 
with rhythmic gestures* :— 

Under the spreading chestnut tree 
When I took you out to tea 


We were happy as can be 

Under the spreading chestnut tree. 
Under the spreading chestnut tree 
When I took you on my knee 

We were happy as can be 

Under the spreading chestnut tree. 


The Harness for Hearing 


The foundation to which the hearing aid 
may be attached may be a problem to the 
novice. The “Hearing Aid Garment” hand- 


*The following words and gestures were paired: 
chest—tap chest with both hands, nut—tap head, 
tree—spread fingers above héad, tea—T in 2-hand 
alphabet, be—B, knee—slap knee. Repeat gesture 
when word is repeated. 
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ed me with an earlier instrument terrified 
me by its complicated appearance so that 
I hid it away. And it has remained in its 
hiding place as good as new, ever since. 
For I quickly discovered that I was already 
wearing a “harness” that might have been 
made for this use. On that happy day, long 
ago, when “boned corsets” were discarded, 
I substituted a hose supporter suspended 
from the shoulders. This is the kind that 
children wore in my long-stockinged child- 
hood. In recent years it has been worn by 
invalids, maternity cases, or women who 
just like the ease and freedom it gives. The 
support has a strap across the chest to 
which the mike may be attached. And the 
battery, in its bag, may be slipped into the 
top of the stocking and safety-pinned to 
the two straps that hold the stocking fasten- 
ers. At least this has been my custom for 
years, and is now. But since the War pro- 
nounced the magic word “Priorities,” these 
scraps of rubber and metal have disap- 
peared from the department stores in our 
city. If anyone has better luck, perhaps 
she will let us know where they may be 
bought. The one I have in service now is a 
copy handmade by one of our HOH fra- 
ternity, whose fellow feeling made her won- 
drous kind. If your battery pocket is wear- 
ing thin, those generous folks at the bank 
where you have your account have been 
known to contribute for your relief one of 
those cute little money bags that fill the 
bill admirably. Or buy a “renewable trou- 
ser pocket” such as a solicitous member 
of my family brought home to me from a 
shopping spree. With a little adjustment 
youll have two battery bags out of your 
pocket. 


Hearing Aid Carriers 


In the interest of the diminishing mi- 
nority still carrying hearing aids, let me 
say that before promotion into the wearers’ 
class, I discovered that any handbag of 
regulation size, with a cross-strap on the 
outside and a double compartment inside, 
holds a hearing aid as if made for it. Just 
slip the mike under the strap, the batteries 
in one compartment inside, and prick up 
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The supporters are 


simply two long 
pieces of heavy inch- Mm M 
wide tape ending be- 
low in garters and 
looped at the top for W/ 
E 








“armholes.” The two 
shoulder loops are 
connected by a back 
strap and a front 
strap of narrower 


tape. The front strap 
closes with a fasten- 
er at F. 

At points M——M, 


the straps may be 

joined by a metal triangle, for greater flexibility, 
or a dart may be used. When there is no rubber 
in the garters, a small piece of elastic may be 
inserted at point E. 

















your ears. Such a purse may be inexpen- 
sive and also do double duty as both pocket- 
book and aid carrier. 


Easy Transfer to the Group Aid 


Changing from one’s own hearing aid 
to a group aid can be a vexatious process: 
removing the hat, unscrewing the earpiece 
from a clinging ear, frequently blowzing a 
Sunday-go-to-meeting hair-do; then later a 
hurried reversal of the procedure topped 
by the insecurity a woman feels in blindly 
settling a hat on a disheveled coiffure. One 
day I happened to mention this annoyance 
in the office where I had bought my instru- 
ment. The manager, quick to defend her 
baby, replied, “Why don’t you just hold 
the group earpiece against your own mike? 
That is the way I do.” And now, that is 
the way I do, too. I’m rid of the dressing 
and undressing in public. And one can get 
much greater volume if desired.* This 
same combination works well with the tele- 
phone, but I do not find it as satisfactory 
with the earpiece of my radio. Perhaps 
someone more successful can make a help: 
ful suggestion about the last. 


Make Your Hearing Aid a Habit 


A young business woman from a neigh- 
boring town joyously proclaimed, “I have 
my hearing aid running 15 and 16 hours a 
day.” She has grasped the obvious—which 

*Be careful about this in church, however. Some: 


times all the good ears in the vicinity hear the ampli- 
fication too.—Ed 
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many have not—that the only way to hear 
well with a hearing aid is to hear and hear 
and hear with it. Have it on full-time after 
the brief introductory period. How long 
would it take a man to use artificial teeth 
with comfort and efficiency if he wore them 
only when he went to banquets? My hear- 
ing aid goes on duty with my eye glasses 
when I get up in the morning and the two 
aids come off together when I go to bed. 
However, there is my dear and honored 
hard of hearing friend — physician in a 
large institution. Practically the only time 
she wears her aid is, very reluctantly, when 
she attends the weekly staff conference. 
After such brief excursions into sound, she 
complains not only of poor reception there 
but of distressing extraneous noises, and in 
despair declares that to use the instrument 
at all impairs her natural hearing. Possi- 
bly she is right in her conclusion that 
there is no help for her from this source, 
but it seems very doubtful that she has ever 
given it a fair trial. She doesn’t practice! 

One of the many benefits we are all de- 
riving from the hospitals for deafened serv- 
ice men is the demonstration there of the 
necessity of learning to use the hearing 
aid: training our residual hearing to once 
more recognize sounds we have forgotten 
because they have become dim and dis- 
torted—particularly those muffled broken 
speech sounds you refer to when you say, 
“I can hear your voice but not the words.” 
You need training in listening for what you 
want to hear and mentally blocking the 
disconcerting extraneous noises; identify- 
ing the hearing aid as a physical part of 
your ear. Ail this is done by its persistent 
and intelligent use. (“Training residual 
hearing” is just another way of* saying 
“Mildred Kennedy and Florence Browne,” 
to many of us. For to these gracious ladies, 
indomitable pioneers in research and teach- 
ing in this field, a host from New England 
to California—civilians and, now, soldiers 
—owe greater power in listening.) 

If any of you are off-and-on users, try 
constant use for a month and you will 
never voluntarily go back into the silence. 
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In Touch with Life 


There is no virtue in being heroic where 
heroism is not needed. Even when I’m 
alone in the houge, my hearing aid keeps 
me in touch with more of life. In spite of 
a severe loss, I can hear the doorbell, the 
telephone ring, the baker’s horn tooting 
up the street, the ice cream car’s musical 
notes, the water running in the dish-pan, 
or the “singing in the rain.” On sunny 
days when I step onto the porch I hear 
the voices of little children in the yard of 
a nursery a few doors away, and can dis- 
tinguish the melody of the mocking-bird 
from the mournful note of the dove or the 
harsh cry of the blue-jay. Good neighbor- 
liness is promoted, even to passing the 
time of day over the back fence. 

On election day, as I came out from the 
polling-booth, I spoke to a stranger be- 
cause the black button in his ear told me 
he belonged to our fraternity. While he 
had been initiated, he evidently wasn’t feel- 
ing at all at home yet. He groaned and 
muttered in his beard about the noises, the 
expense, what a nuisance the old thing is 
anyway. But I cried out—“You hear what 
you wouldn’t hear without it, don’t you?” 
And I sang my paean to hearing until he, 
too, was smiling with me—or was it at 
me? 

A former student of mine represented 
the intermittent hearing aid user from an- 
other angle. Her husband was hard work- 
ing, devoted to his family, but with a very 
moderate income. He happened to receive 
a good-sized bonus. And the first thing 
he bought was a hearing aid for his wife. 
But what did he get for it? Did it mean 
cozy evenings of easy effortless conversa- 
tion on his part as well as his mate’s? No 
indeed. The lady determined she could 
“hear him without it.” He was “used to 
speaking up.” The implication was that 
her hearing aid was something to put on 
with a tailored suit and gloves when going 
places and meeting strangers. Thank good- 
ness my own spouse had me better trained! 
I can remember the time when he, not too 
subtly, avoided a téte-a-téte with me until 

(Continued on page 308) 
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Speech For the Hard of Hearing” 


By Mary C. New 


HE fact that you are here today 
: means either that you are hard of 

hearing or that you are interested in 
some one who is. You would not be in 
New York in these war times without a 
definite purpose. 

Many of you know from personal experi- 
ence just how many and how complex are 
the problems of those who have experi- 
enced a partial or total loss of hearing, 
whether that loss came suddenly or over a 
period of years. You know that one of the 
major problems of a hearing loss is the 
accompanying deterioration of speech and 
voice; what you want to know more about 
is what you can do to preserve pleasant 
voices and clear and intelligible speech. It 
is possible to retain excellent speech and 
voice quality where the hearing has been 
faulty over a period of years, for we all 
know persons who in spite of deafness have 
continued to have outstandingly attractive 
speech. It is possible on the other hand 
to lapse into habits of unattractive voice 
qualities and sloppy speech, for we all know 
persons who, because of their deafness, 
have allowed discordant voices and almost 
unintelligible speech to develop. Why is it 
that some deafened persons retain good 
speech and voice while others do not? It 
is evident that the entire responsibility for 
poor speech cannot be placed solely upon 
faulty ears. 

From experience and observation it 
would seem that the first important step 
towards retaining good speech and voice 
is the consciousness that any loss of hear- 
ing tends to bring about some deteriora- 
tion of natural speech. How rapid the loss 
of normal speech and voice quality may be 
when the hearing is interfered with, can 
most easily be illustrated by the example 
of a woman in a beauty parlor having her 


*Excerpts, by courtesy of Hearing News, from 
“Speech Suggestions for the Hard of Hearing,” de- 
livered before the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing at its twenty-fifth anniversary meeting, New 
York, 1944. 


hair dried under an electric drier. All of 
you who frequent beauty parlors have no 
doubt noticed that a woman who has been 
speaking in a perfectly normal, pleasant 
tone of voice will, as soon as the drier is 
turned on over her head, speak in a pene- 
trating tone, or mumble in a muffled tone, 
This one instance tends to show the im- 
portance of the ears in relation to speech, 
The woman under the drier has her hear. 
ing disturbed temporarily, and as soon as 
the machine is removed her voice returns 
to normal. Should this disturbance not be 
temporary, but indefinitely prolonged, then 
those changes that occurred in the wom- 
an’s ‘voice would become set habits and 
speech deterioration would be started on its 
way. The consciousness of the relationship 
between impaired hearing and defective 
speech is important because, if one knows 
what to expect, one also knows what to 
guard against. 


The next step involves attitudes, the at- 
titude of the deafened person and of his 
family and friends toward this speech and 
voice deterioration which is to be expected 
when the hearing is disturbed unless pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent it. We have 
seen from the example of the woman under 
the drier that undesirable tendencies begin 
to show up at once when the hearing is 
disturbed; tendencies ‘to speak too loud or 
not loud enough; tendencies to use a voice 
that is constricted; tendencies to leave off 
word endings, or to leave out syllables, or 
to mispronounce words. These are but 
tendencies at first; not habits. The deaf: 
ened person who is conscious that his hear 
ing loss will affect his speech, and whose 
attitude is one of being willing to accept 
constructive criticism in order that tender- 
cies toward poor speech will not become 
habits, has won the first victory in the fight 
for better speech in the years to come. 


Now what of the families and friends of 
the deafened? Some of these are reluctant 
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to mention changes in the voice and speech 
of a hard of hearing member of their 
group. They are afraid of hurting feelings 
or of arousing a spirit of resentment, or 
anger, in the person who already has to 
contend with the baffling annoyances of 
deafness. It is not only misguided kind- 
ness, but it is reallv cruel not to call atten- 
tion to those changes that will eventually 
take place in the speech of the hard of 
hearing person. 

What are these changes likely to be? 
They are deviations from the normal in the 
essentials of good speech and voice, name- 
ly, (1) voice quality, (2) phrasing, (3) 
pronunciation, and (4) enunciation. 
Changes in voice quality are the most sub- 
tle and most difficult to combat, because 
those very qualities which are termed good, 
namely, voices that are resonant and full, 
voices that are pleasantly modulated as to 
pitch, voices that are pleasantly audible, 
these qualities seem to be dependent upon 
good hearing. How then can a deafened 
person keep what is good in his voice and 
prevent bad habits from creeping in? 
First of all, he should use whatever is left 
of his hearing to its utmost capacity. The 
persistent use of a good hearing aid can- 
not be stressed enough, no matter how 
small the residue of hearing. It is now an 
established fact that the continuous use of 
an aid over a period of years does have a 
beneficial effect upon the voice and speech. 

In addition to the constant wearing of a 
hearing aid, the deafened person should ask 
his family and friends to tell him when the 
quality, or the pitch, or the force of his 
voice is not good, and then try to associate 
an “inner feeling” within his throat with 
what is desirable or undesirable, so that 
he can come to depend upon a sense of 
feeling what is right to take the place of 
hearing what is right. 

Good voice quality is determined by the 
speaker’s mental picture of tone, for once 
speech is spoken it is too late to alter its 
sound. Professional speakers and singers 
develop a feeling for the right production 
of tone. They make adjustments within 
their throats before sounds are uttered. 
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They are conscious beforehand of what 
they want to hear, and through practice 
and effort achieve an inner control that en- 
ables them to produce what they wish to 
hear in their voices. The hard of hearing 
person can also develop a concept of inner 
control, a feeling for what is good in tone 
production. This cannot be done alone, it 
requires the help of a relative or a friend 
whose own ear is sharp to notice deviations 
from normal speech, and whose own speech 
and voice are good. If you have no one 
who can fill this need, secure the services 
of a good speech teacher who can help you 
in establishing this kinesthetic concept of 
control. 

To describe in a paper. anything so sub- 
tle as voice production, and especially the 
inner control over the voice, is an extreme- 
ly difficult task. It is being attempted here 
because those of us who are interested in 
the voices of the deafened believe that the 
development of this control—plus the con- 
stant use of a good hearing aid—combine 
to offer the best possible help in avoiding 
voice deterioration. 

Briefly stated, the use of the tactile and 
kinesthetic senses to bring about an inner 
control of the voice can be developed in 
this way. The teacher listens for faults of 
voice and speech. As they appear, the 
teacher calls attention to the fact that the 
voice is too high or too loud or too con- 
stricted, or whatever the fault may be, and 
asks the deafened person to: repeat what 
he has just said and at;the same time con- 
centrate ypon how it felt in his throat. If 
the pupil has enough hearing left, the mere 
suggestion that the voice quality was poor 
may be of sufficient help to improve what 
was incorrect as the sentence is repeated. 
This improvement, however, should be con- 
sciously’ associated with the feeling in the 
throat when the better voice quality is used, 
for there is a great difference in the feel- 
ing in the throat between tones that are 
correctly and incorrectly produced and it 
is awareness of this feeling that develops 
the desired inner control. 

If the pupil has not-enough hearing left 
to protect his voice from acquiring faulty 
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habits, then he must develop the kinesthetic 
and tactile senses alone as guards against 
faulty voice and speech. In this case, the 
teacher would repeat the exercise or the 
sentence in a good, clear normal tone and 
at the same time place the hands of her 
pupil upon her face so that the vibrations 
of normal speech could be felt. The stu- 
dent would then repeat what the teacher 
said and try to duplicate the feeling of 
resonance in his own face, at the same time 
concentrating upon how the good, resonant 
tone quality felt (kinesthetically) in his 
throat. The importance of a good speech 
helper or teacher is very evident, for if the 
hard of hearing person is to develop this 
inner control successfully, he must know 
when what he says is good, or not good, so 
that at that time he can associate what he 
feels in his throat either with something 
which he wishes to develop more fully, or 
to discard completely. This type of control 
could not be learned without the aid of 
an intelligent helper. 

The problem of correct phrasing does 
not present great difficulties. Phrasing 
means the speaking of thought-groups of 
words together so that the general pattern 
of speech is rhythmical and smooth. It 
implies thinking ahead of what one intends 
to say. The rhythm of the English lan- 
guage depends upon the saying of thought- 
groups of words; the rise and fall of the 
voice in these thought-groups depend upon 
meaning; and meaning is expressed by the 
stressing of the important words in the 
groups. 

Pronunciation would not seem to offer 
insurmountable barriers. The best guide 
for pronunciation is the dictionary. To use 
the dictionary successfully it is necessary 
to know the sounds of the letters, and to 
observe the diacritical and stress markings. 
Whether one has normal hearing, a slight 
loss of hearing, or severe deafness, one of 
the best ways to learn a new word is to 
see that word written, with its phonetic 
counterpart alongside. Look at the word 
and repeat it over and over. The joint use 
of the eyes, the ears, and the inner control 
of the throat combine to place a new word 
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securely in our consciousness and make it 
independently ours. Careless slips in pro- 
nunciation are: leaving off the endings of 
words; leaving out syllables;, placing the 
accent on the wrong syllable. These are not 
so difficult to correct, but they are tendencies 
towards careless speech that, if allowed to 


develop, willeventually make speech extreme- 


ly difficult for the listener to understand. 

The problem of enunciation involves the 
good usage of those sounds that go to make 
up words. It means taking care that p does 
not come to sound like b, ¢ like d, s like 
sh or th. It means taking care that m’s, n’s, 
and ng’s continue to keep their ringing 
qualities, and that vowels are full and clear. 

To summarize: The keeping of good 
speech and voice is a responsibility that 
must be shared by the deafened person, his 
family, and his friends. On the part of 
the family and friends it means a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the changes that 
deafness brings into the speech and voice 
of the hard of hearing; a willingness and 
forthrightness to bring them to the atten- 
tion of the hard of hearing person and a 
determination to help that person keep 
good speech and voice quality. On the 
part of the deafened person it means an 
awareness that depreciation in hearing is 
usually accompanied by deterioration in 


speech; it means a willingness to accept 


constructive criticism; it means a willing- 
ness to wear a hearing aid and a determina- 
tion to use whatever hearing is present; it 
means the establishment of an inner con- 
trol over the voice; it means constant vigi- 
lance against tendencies to disrupt good 
habits of. voice, phrasing, pronunciation, 
and enunciation. 

If it is of any consolation to the hard of 


hearing, people with hearing losses have no_ 


priority on defective speech. The preva- 
lence of poor speech among those with 
normal hearing is an accepted but unfor- 
tunate fact. Another fact remains, how- 
ever, and that is that everyone—whether he 
possesses normal or defective hearing—can 
improve his speech and voice if he earnest- 
ly desires to do so, and will work diligently 
and intelligently toward that end. 
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stayed at home, and it must offer some 

consolation also to those who risked 
their lives, to know that Uncle Sam is 
making use of everything that has been 
learned about defective hearing, in the hos- 
pitals where the war-deafened are being 
prepared for their return to civilian life. 

One procedure followed at Deshon Hos- 
pital, for instance, is in accord with prac- 
tices found wise in England, where hearing 
aid clinics had their birth. It consists not 
only in fitting the patient with a hearing 
aid by means of scientific tests, but also in 
having him wear a trial instrument over 
an extended period before his own is final- 
ly issued. The accompanying pictures show 
three stages in the process. 

In the illustration below, Sergeant Son- 
day (now Lieutenant Sonday) is prepar- 
ing a test of speech reception. Under care- 
fully controlled conditions of attenuation 
his voice is being transmitted into the loud- 
speaker system for evaluation tests. Both 
male and female voices are used in tests 


[’ IS a comforting thought to those who 
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The Service Club 


of ‘this kind, and in other tests there are 
recordings of both male and female voices 
in sentences and in conversational speech. 

Each hearing aid worn by a patient is 
tested for threshold tolerance limit and 
dynamic range in both the presence and 
the absence of control of background noise. 
And if this means what your Service Club 
editor thinks it does, it will bring hope to 
the heart of many an experienced hearing 
aid user who has been tortured by having 
to endure the powerfully amplified clatter 
of a noisy room in order to participate with 
only fair success in the far less amplified 
conversation. 

The picture of Private Leon Read shows 
him in preparation for a hearing aid evalu- 
ation. He has a large number of different 
makes from which to select, but it probably 
will not be necessary for him to try them 
all. Their characteristics have already been 
determined scientifically, and his particu- 
lar requirements will narrow the choice 
to those which offer the kind of amplifica- 
tion he needs. The instrument toward 
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ING AID EVALUATION 


which his head is turned is a high fidelity, 
iconic loud-speaker which will be used in 
his tests. He will sit much farther away 
from it when he begins to compare the 
hearing aids. . 

After the preliminary selective tests, 
some time elapses before the patient re- 
ceives his own instrument. During that in- 
terval he applies at the “Hearing Aid Li- 
brary” for a loan instrument. The acoustic 
technician adjusts it to his theoretical needs 
as shown by the examination, and he may 
give it a tryout in his lip reading, speech 
correction and auricular training lessons. 
He may use any of the instruments so ad- 
justed for him in this way. The final selec- 
tion of his hearing aid does not take place 
until thorough evaluation tests have been 
completed—a period of two-and-a-half to 
three weeks. There is often a long line-up 
at the door of the Hearing Aid Library. 


“T had a tough time making up my mind 
to wear any hearing aid,” said a G.I. in 
one hospital. “I thought everybody would 
stare. 

“Well, when I went home on furlough I 
wasn’t wearing one, and everybody stared 
anyway because people had to yell at me. 
My girl talked so loud that I wished to 
Heaven I’d gotten a hearing aid before I 
went home, and just as soon as I got back 
I went and asked for one. 


PRIVATE LEON READ ‘PREPARES FOR A HEAR- 
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“And then everybody did stare at the 
hearing aid just as I’d thought they would, 
but I didn’t care so much because I could 
hear so well, and I soon’ got used to it, 
When I went home again, though, I had 
some more trouble. You know my folks 
speak French all the time, and lots of the 
neighbors do, too. I had been hearing 
nothing but English so long that doggone 
if I hadn’t forgotten what the French 
sounded like, and I had to learn all over 
again. I’m all right now, though, and ] 
don’t have to do what one fellow at the 
hospital did. He wore his hearing aid 
when he went to bed, and kept it turned 
on all the time—said he felt like a dead 
man without it.” 


* * * 


Last month, as you may remember, we 
had to leave out a rhyme written by an 
American soldier after some months in 
Australia. It appeared originally in the 
American army paper, Fuzzie-Wuzzie. 


This is the land “down under” 
Where things work in reverse, 
And you're apt to make a blunder 

In ways that I’ll rehearse. 


Where winter comes in summer 
And spring appears in fall, 

Don’t ever ask for “spirits,” 
The military’s got it all. 


Where a “cobber” is a buddy, 
And a streetcar is a “tram,” 
Where the favorite word is “bloody” 
And it’s equal to our “damn.” 


Where a druggist is a “chemist,” 
And a tavern is a “pub,” 

Where a “smoogie” is a kiss, 
And the women call you “Love.” 


Where they always say “fair dinkum,” 
When they mean a thing’s O.K. 

Where they say “ ’t’will be a fortnight,” 
When they mean two weeks away. 


In the language of the Aussies, 
The Yank’s a “bonzer bloke” 

If he reaches in his pocket 
And says: “Digger, have a smoke.” 


A “Digger” is a soldier 

And he drinks his beer from kegs; 
I guess I haven’t told you 

That they all eat “stike and eggs.” 


Where a stranger must be careful 
For his life’s in dangerous plight 
And to add to his confusion 
What should be left is right. 
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AT DESHON GENERAL HOSPITAL’S HEARING AID LIBRARY, T/4 KENNETH STEWART IS 
HANDING OUT INSTRUMENTS ADJUSTED TO THE NEEDS OF APPLICANTS PFC. LAWRENCE 
J. SCHUTZ, PVT. MORRIS C. PARKER, SGT. GRAFFON CURTIS, AND SGT. CHARLES H. TURNER. 


Where a pleasant surprise awaits you, 
Though astonishing it may be, 

They'll give you a seven course dinner 
When they ask you in for “tea.” 


Roughly, that’s the land “down under.” 
Please don’t misunderstand, 
But you’re apt to make a blunder 
When you come to Aussie land. 
* * x 


The Service Club for December con- 
tained a letter from the Victorian League 
for the Hard of Hearing, in Melbourne, 
Australia. Other reports from that League 
have reached the Volta Bureau. It is a 
strong organization, and it is going places, 
as is plainly to be seen from its plan to set 
up a national league in Australia. One of 
its deafened service men, now a very active 
officer in the Victorian League, has con- 
tributed the following account of his own 


experiences, which shows what league ac- 
tivities can mean to the war-deafened. 


STILL ON THE JOB FOR 
AUSTRALIA 


Thanks to lip reading, plus limited bene- 
ficial results from a hearing air, I am still 
able to serve as a member of His Majesty’s 
Forces, though limited to a base area job. 
The lip reading was learned chiefly during 
a course of three months, September to De- 
cember, 1942, with the Honorary Teacher 
of the Victorian League, Mrs. Dawson, and 
was helped along by subsequent practice 
both outside and in the League rooms at 
Russell Street. I am able to take my full 
share in the social activities of the League 
as Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Social Committee; and find there is an 
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immense amount of pleasure to be found, 
even these days, without hearing. Truly 
“things seen are mightier than things 
heard.” 

Following an accident on board ship en 
route to the Middle East, April 1941, my 
hearing loss was almost complete for a pe- 
riod of two months. Responding to treat- 
ment, however, the hearing of the right ear 
was almost restored, that of the left still 
minus. Steady, but fortunately slight, de- 
terioration in the right ear caused my re- 
classification to “B” Class in January °43. 
In September of the same year I read in the 
“Sun” of the new course of Lip Reading 
due to commence at the Victorian League 
for the Hard of Hearing and I decided it 
might be to my advantage to join. I found 
the course instructive and interesting, and 
by going to the practice lessons on Friday 
nights in addition to the Wednesday classes, 
was able to make good progress. Other 
members, at the time, considered me not 
very hard of hearing. About March °44, my 
hearing loss was considerable, and by July 
[ was not able to hear conversation even by 
cupping the ear. I had ordered a hearing 
aid but could not get delivery before August. 

An examination of all “B” Class person- 
nel here in late July gave me a tentative re- 
classification of “D” and final Board was 
arranged for August. Prior to the Board, 
my aid arrived, and armed with this and 
my lip reading knowledge I reported. I had 
no wish for a discharge, as so many dis- 
charged as disabled appear to be in jobs 
that will end with the end of the war; my 
Commanding Officer also desired me to stay 
on. He contended I knew the work, could 
do it, I suited him, and, having been an in- 
terested spectator of my lip reading, he was 
satisfied that I could cope with the duties. 

The Doctors and Board were apparently 
satisfied, as my tentative “D” was deleted 
and I am still “B” Class. The hearing aid 
does help but I check all I hear (which is 
very little) with what I see and I am usu- 
ally able to keep my end up. When I do 
have any trouble, caused by a person with 
little or no lip movement or one who will 
keep his head down, then I ask one of the 
staff here to take over. 
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To date my future plans are uncertain, 
There is yet a chance I may get some or all 
my hearing back—if so, my old job will be 
open. If not ? Whatever it is, the lip. 
reading will be invaluable post war, as at 
present. 

I have been a member of the Services 
Branch of the Victorian League since its 
inception and at present hold the office of 
Vice President. We already are doing a 
lot of good for the hard of hearing or deaf. 
ened service men or ex-service personnel, 
though with limited power as a State body; 
and look forward to widened powers, as a 
Federal body is now in process of forma- 
tion. —Eric T. Coox, Cpt. Vx24238. 

* * * 


BACK IN THE U. S. A. 
Where Are the Deafened Veterans? 


It has been stated on excellent authority 
that more than 2,000 hard of hearing and 
deafened men have been given the rehabili- 
tation course in only one of the three army 
hospitals in this country. It seems reason- 
able to believe that the total number must be 
close to 5,000—without mentioning the navy. 

Many people are asking, ““Whereé’ are 
these men? Some, of course, have been 
retained in the service, but a very large 
number must have been discharged. What 
follow-up work is being given them? Are 
they being referred to the local organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing?” 

These questions are not easily answered. 
There seem to have been some well-laid 
plans, but tangible results are not apparent. 
The Veterans Administration, for example, 
had months ago accomplished some excel- 
lent paper work, but achievements in terms 
of veterans given further lip reading in- 
struction, placed in touch with recreational 
facilities, trained in jobs and placed in 
them, have not been disclosed. The exten- 
sive program of the Red Cross, prepared at 
considerable expense and with expert as- 
sistance, seems to have bogged down in a 
tangle of red tape. We were told that guid- 
ance was to be provided for men overseas 
as soon as their hearing loss had become 
apparent, but if this has been done, it has 

(Continued on page 296) : 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


was extended to those who wished to 

write about their jobs. I am almost 
tempted to write about my own, since it is 
rather overwhelming at the moment, but 
perhaps that is a good reason for not talk- 
ing about it. And anyhow, I have had sev- 
eral letters from other people recently, tell- 
ing about what they do in the course of 
the daily grind. Not all of them were hard 
of hearing persons. For instance, I had a 
letter yesterday from a United States Army 
captain in China, who wrote that he was 
living in a cave and sleeping on two boards 
laid over a couple of saw horses; but he 
was getting things done, and “the amount 
you can get done here is limited. only by 
the number of hours in a day. If you can 
work the clock around, you accomplish 
just that much more. And you really do 
have a sense of accomplishment, here in 
the field. There is no sitting on a desk and 
fiddling with papers as I had to do in 
Washington. However, next week, I have 
to leave my cave and report in Chungking.” 

I wonder how many of the rest of us, 
who sit at desks and fiddle with papers, 
would be satisfied with our jobs if we were 
living in caves and sleeping on a couple of 
boards laid over sawhorses. There’s a 
thought to ponder over. 

It is wonderful to have a sense of ac- 
complishment in connection with a job. 
That is one reason I like housekeeping. 
You can finish a piece of work, and regard 
the completed endeavor with the satisfied 
feeling that you have got something done. 
You scrub a floor or wash a batch of dishes, 
or do a regular old fashioned spring clean- 
ing; and you have the clean floor, the shin- 
ing dishes, ‘the orderly rooms to contem- 
plate. No matter that they will all be 
messed up again tomorrow. You got 
something done when you cleaned them. 

It is the same with getting out a news- 
paper or a magazine, and that is one rea- 
son why newspaper men stick on the job 


l the February Mail Box an invitation 


in spite of inadequate salaries and heavy 
pressure. When you put the paper to bed, 
you've really finished something, even 
though you have to do the same thing over 
tomorrow. I believe the best sort of job, 
really, must be to edit a weekly newspaper 
in a country town. I’ve never tried it, but 
I’ve always thought I should like it. You 
would be relieved of the heavy weight of 
a daily deadline, and yet you would have 
the necessity of getting out the paper to 
drive you on and make you work. Yes, 
when I retire, I’m going to retire to a 
country town and run a newspaper. 


A Federal Employee Describes Her Job 


Meanwhile, here is an indefatigable lady 
who not only holds down the job she has 
held for twenty years, but also keeps house, 
takes care of a husband, and goes to col- 
lege. Don’t ask me how she does it; I can- 
not imagine; but perhaps her description 
of it will convey an idea. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I share your interest in other people’s 
jobs, and also like to know how they spend 
their leisure time, so here’s a starter: 

I have been with the Federal Govern- 
ment for twenty years, seventeen of which 
were spent as a medical stenographer and 
secretary in one of our Government hospi- 
tals. It was a wonderful experience, and 
taught me much that I could never have 
learned otherwise. It was sometimes tragic, 
sometimes funny; but always interesting. 
And it never, never bored me. Though my 
hearing began to fail while I was working 
as a stenographer, I refused to give up. I 
just clenched my teeth, bought a hearing 
aid, and kept at it. I was secretary to the 
Chief Surgeon at the time, and one day I 
asked him if he “minded” my deafness. 

“Mind?” he replied. “Why should | 
mind? I’d rather have your dull ears any 
day than somebody else’s dull mind.” 

But I was eventually promoted out of the 
stenographic job, and am now doing more 
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responsible work in a clerical and inter- 
viewing capacity. | prepare and audit the 
annual accounts of committees on incom- 
petent persons and guardians of minors. 
These individuals are appointed by the 
Court to handle the funds of incompetents 
or minors, and must, according to law, file 
annual accounts of all financial transac- 
tions. It is my duty to prepare the smaller 
accounts and to audit all of them; and to 
see that funds are properly collected and 
disbursed, and that no money is wasted. 
Often these fiduciaries come in to consult 
me on matters pertaining to their accounts ; 
but many times they come to ask advice on 
matters far removed from my official work. 
I find the work extremely interesting, and 
my contacts with people deeply satisfying. 

My evenings are devoted to study at 
Hunter College, and, if I have the stamina 
and patience to continue for several more 
years, I shall ultimately earn my B.A. as a 
psychology major. I must say at the out- 
set that it’s not easy, for besides working 
six full days a week, I have a home and 
husband to look after. However, since my 
husband also attends college, working to- 
wards his M.A., I have no real conflict of 
interests in that direction. The chief diffi- 
culty is in stretching the number of hours 
in a day. 

Are some of you wondering how I man- 
age in school with my dull ears? Well, I 
shan’t say I’ve found it a bed of roses. 
I still cordially detest the instructors who 
speak out of mouths with slot-machine 
openings, and those who hold with the idea 
that refinement is evidenced by speaking 
in such a low voice that only a select few 
can hear. But, by and large, the majority 
of my instructors have been most coop- 
erative. 

The only real trouble I had was with ad- 
vanced German, which, despite my ability 
to read German, simply refused to become 
intelligible in rapid conversation. I went 
to the Dean finally and explained matters. 
She was most sympathetic, and though 
she said she could not waive the require- 
ment of a language for a degree—I had 
made this request, and I still maintain that 
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this should be considered in cases of de. 
fective hearing—she arranged that I take 
instead, elementary Spanish, where the 
hazard of rapid conversation would be 
eliminated. 

I have just entered my fourth year at 
college, and still have many more ahead, 
However, | am getting an education that 
I did not think I could possibly acquire. 
To encourage other hard of hearing per. 
sons who have an opportunity to go to 
school but are afraid to compete with nor- 
mally hearing students, I shall brave the 
charge of vanity and report the grades I’ve 
received. Three were B’s, the rest A’s. 


If my experience should be instrumental 
in inducing any of the rest of you to tackle 
school subjects, | wish you would let me 
know. Incidentally, | suppose I ought to 
tell my age, since I’ve told so many other 
things. I’ve but two more years to forty! 


Mrs. E. P., New York. 


Well, now, there’s a woman! How many 
of the rest of us could do three separate 
jobs well? I wish she had told us about 
the housekeeping end of it, for I don’t see 
how she manages to rassle with ration 
points, marketing, planning meals, and 
cooking, in addition to all the rest of it. 
Anyhow, my hat is off to her. 

The college part is interesting. I, too, 
can vouch for the fact that it is quite pos- 
sible to take university courses and enjoy 
them, and make good in class, even with- 
out ears. For myself, I got along much 
better in a small junior college than I did 
in a large university where there were as 
many as a hundred students in a class. | 
managed to make my grades in both in- 
stances, but I did not get nearly as much 
satisfaction or enjoyment from the im- 
pressive university courses as I did from 
the humbler ones offered in a middle west- 
ern college. I found the instructors every- 
where uniformly interested, kind and help- 
ful. Some, of course, did not quite know 
what to do with me at first, and there were 
many times when I walked home with the 
discouraged feeling that I was simply wast- 
ing my time; but on the whole it was 4 
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rewarding experience. I’m not sure | 
would want to do it again, though. 


Vermont Maid Maple Syrup 


Here’s another sort of job letter: 
Dear Molly Mather: 

This is not about my own job; but your 
question in the February Mail Box remind- 
ed me of a story I heard recently, as to the 
way one hard of hearing man capitalized 
his deafness on the job. 

Do you know that Vermont Maid Maple 
Syrup was originally the product of a deaf 
man? His name was Carey, and he was a 
wholesale grocery salesman, working for 
someone else, until he decided to sell his 
own maple syrup. The story is that he 
would go to a store, exhibit his product 
and take an order. When delivery was 
made, the storekeeper would say, “You 
sent me twenty-five pounds of syrup. I or- 
dered only five pounds.” 

“Oh,” Mr. Carey would say, “I thought 
you said twenty-five pounds.” 

The storekeeper would think Mr. Carey 
really had misunderstood him, and would 
keep the large order. Thus the Carey busi- 
ness grew. He obtained his syrup from 
many places in different parts of Vermont, 
and sold it under the one label. 

This story was told me by a man who 
used to be in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness, and personally knew about Mr. Carey 
through his own business dealings. 

C. A. H., ConNneEcTIcurT. 


I’m not at all sure I approve of the ethics 
of that kind of business transaction, but if 
it was good maple syrup, perhaps there was 
no great harm done. 


The Lip Reading Controversy Again 


' Perhaps Mail Box readers will recall the 
discussion started in the Votta Review 
by Mr. John Keith in regard to methods 
of lip reading instruction. He has a theory 
that repeating known material rapidly will 
educate a lip reader more quickly than 
compelling him to try to understand sen- 
tences and stories the content of which is 
unfamiliar. Mr. John Keith has an interest- 
ing comparison to uphold his view. This 
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is what he wrote in a recent letter: 

I have just had a confirmation of my 
theory in re learning to lip read by means 
of known material. A cousin of mine re- 
cently became totally blind. She started 
learning Braille with a regular Braille 
teacher. After months of struggling with 
it, she had barely learned the alphabet. 
Finally, I decided to find out what the 
trouble was, as she used to be a school 
teacher, and is more than usually intelli- 
gent. 

I found that the Braille teacher was using 
the same method as advocated by the older 
teachers of lip reading—she was insisting 
that my cousin memorize each letter and 
learn to read it by touch, without help. My 
cousin told me that she sometimes spent 
hours trying to figure out what some let- 
ter was. 

I decided that what she needed was not 
to puzzle out each letter by itself, but recog- 
nition of groups of letters, as many as pos- 
sible, knowing what they were when she 
first essayed to read them. So I learned to 
read Braille type by looking at it, and sat 
down with her to see if the theory worked. 
When she was stuck on a letter, I told her 
what it was. “Oh, yes,” she would say, as 
she recognized it, and then she would go 
on to another word. 

Well, she had been six months learning 
the alphabet and reading part of one short 
story by the “feel and guess” method. After 
I started helping her where help was need- 
ed, by telling her what the words were that 
she failed to recognize, she went on and 
finished the Braille Primer in two weeks. 
Then she read a book of short stories, and 
also a short book in unabbreviated Braille. 
Now she is nearly through a long book. 
The teacher is simply amazed at her prog- 
ress, remarking that several of her other 
students have been a year just learning the 
alphabet. 

We did not tell her just how the im- 
provement took place; but to my mind it is 
a good confirmation of the theory that to 
learn anything involving reflex action, it is 
better to drill on known material at first. 


(Continued on page 306) 
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New Bruhn Exercise Book 


Conversational Efficiency: By Martha E. 
Bruhn. Published by May H. Leavis, Bos- 
ton, Mass. One hundred exercises printed 
by offset process. Brochure. Price, $1.50. 


In response to many requests, Miss 
Bruhn has republished her exercises on 
Conversational Efficiency. They are offered 
in a compact brochure, in clear, offset print. 
The exercises vary greatly, but all provide 
practice in colloquial English—household 
phrases, sums of money, weights and mea- 
sures, days of the week, months of the year, 
every day questions, etc. Plenty of infor- 
mative material is offered, always in an 
interesting way. 
great help to any teacher. 


H. M. 





Basic English 


Basic English. Compiled by Julia E. John- 
sen. Vol. 17, No. 1 of The Reference 
Shelf. The H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York. Cloth, 234 pp. Price, $1.25. 


This is a compilation of opinions for and 
against the use of Basic English, with a 
general discussion and a_ bibliography. 
Opinions range all the way from Winston 
Churchill’s vigorous address in favor of 
Basic English, delivered at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1943, to Janet Aiken’s equally 
vigorous objections in the Journal of Adult 
Education. In between, there are all grada- 
tion of approval and disapproval. The 
quotations are taken from a great variety 
of publications: The Saturday Review of 
Literature; Printer’s Ink; The American 
Scholar; The Rotarian; The Journal of 
Education; The New York Times; The 
High School Journal. The compiler her- 


The book should be a 


self believes strong- 

ly in Basic English, 

not only as a means 

of facilitating com- 

munication with 

persons having little 

or no knowledge of 

English, but “as a 

means of imparting 

increased clarity 

and control in the 

understanding and 

use of full English,” and as “an interna- 
tional auxiliary language.” “It has en- 
tered advertising, moving pictures, radio 
and training camps,” she says. . . . “And 
to scholars, scientists, technicians, dip- 
lomats, and men of far-reaching affairs 
it offers a proposed common channel 
for the dissemination of knowledge and 
developments in their special fields of in- 
terest on an international scale.” The nine- 
teen pages of bibliography offer an index 
as to the amount of attention Basic English 
has secured in the few brief years of its 
existence. The initial papers by Dr. I. 
A. Richards of Cambridge University 
and Mr. C. K. Ogden, the creator of Basic 
English, tell how the idea came into being, 
how it was worked out, and how it has 
since been applied in various connections. 
There is a Basic word list, and there are 
samples of advertisements written in full 
English and then in Basic. It is all very 
impressive and worthy of study, and 
whether or not the reader is able to make 
up his mind after reading all the conflict- 
ing opinions, he is bound to find them in- 
teresting. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


Facts About the New Operation for 
the Relief of Deafness 

With the approval of Dr. Kenneth M. Day, the 
following, based on his paper, has been prepared 
for distribution to the many that write to the 
Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania for 
information as to where and when they may re- 
ceive the falsely “touted” benefits of the new 
operation for the relief of deafness. 

All persons handicapped by deafness 
are keenly interested in learning of 
modern methods for improving their hear- 
ing. 

False rumors of a miraculous corrective 
surgical operation have recently been 
spread nation-wide. A popular monthly 
magazine recently claimed that the new 
fenestration operation for otosclerosis gave 
improvement of hearing in 98% of cases. 
Since release of the misleading publicity, 
medical schools and societies are being 
flooded with inquiries as to where and 
when deaf persons 


—-Lewis Carroll. 


tical level of improved hearing was reached 
in less than half of more than five hundred 
cases operated upon by members of a study 
group of skilled ear surgeons. 

The fenestration operation, requiring 
from 2 to 3% hours, is decidedly not 
bloodless, painless, or devoid of danger, 
but the surgeon’s biggest problem is his 
decision whether to advise operation with 
substantiated hope of worthwhile relief or 
to refuse to operate. 

In deaf persons over 40 years of age, 
secondary nerve degeneration will usually 
prevent satisfactory improvement of hear- 
ing after the operation. Many older per- 
sons, deaf because of nerve degeneration, 
may be helped considerably by means of 
a good hearing aid. 

Why must popular writers give the en- 
tirely false impression that this great, new 
and promising operation is a cureall for all 

forms of deafness 





may be operated from the cradle to the 
upon. , , grave? 
bee WANTED—AN ASSISTANT . 
Ear specialists EDITOR Experienced sur- 


count, as worthwhile 
relief following the 
operation, the  res- 
toration of hearing 
to the point of be- 
ing able to under- 
stand normal con- 
versation. This prac- 
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The Volta Bureau would like to 
correspond with a young man or 
woman well informed about the 
education of the deaf, who writes 
well and easily, and who would be 
interested in a position in Wash- 


Please give full information and 
references in regard to training, 
experience, and personality. 


geons advise at pres- 
ent that the opera- 
tion be mainly re- 
selected 
to 40 


served for 
15 
years of age. 
—Pittsburgh Medical 
Bulletin. 
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The Duty of the Otologist 

Progressive deafness makes deep inroads 
on the personality; it attacks the dignity; 
it undermines self-confidence; endangers 
security, psychological as well as financial. 
Rehabilitation of the hard of hearing, then, 
must be largely concerned with intangibles, 
with the restoration of invaded dignity, 
self-confidence, security—with the restor- 
ing to the individual of his heritage as a 
human being. ... . The otologist who ex- 
amines a patient and writes on his record 
card, “Progressive deafness,” has made 
only superficial diagnosis. The record 
might more accurately read: “Diagnosis: 
fear.” 

Fear of failure, fear of ridicule, fear of 
people; fear of new situations, chance en- 
counters, sudden noises, imagined sounds; 
fear of being slighted, avoided, made con- 
spicuous—these are but a handful of the 
fears that haunt the waking, and even the 
sleeping, hours of the sufferer from pro- 
gressive deafness. 

Since the patient is emotionally dis- 
turbed, and the otologist is likely to be the 
first and sometimes the only person with 
whom he frankly discusses his problem, it 
is hardly sufficient merely to tell him the 
truth about his hearing and give him neces- 
sary medical care. The otologist must as- 
sume the role of guide, philosopher and 
friend; he must explain and open up ave- 
nues to the compensatory forces which ex- 
ist for this particular handicap. 

Chief among these, of course, are lip 
reading and hearing aids. The former is 
considered so essential that a program of 
intensive lip reading instruction has been 
set up in three specially designated Army 
hospitals for returning war-deafened vet- 
erans. Yet there are still first rate otolo- 
gists who have only a sketchy idea of what 
lip reading is, how and where it is taught 
in their localities, what benefits can be ex- 
pected from it. 

Hearing aids have so vastly improved 
during recent years and have put so many 
of the hard of hearing back into employ- 
ment that the War Production Board has 
ruled their manufacture to be essential in 
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wartime; yet there are still first rate otolo. 
gists who have only a sketchy idea of what 
hearing aids are, how and where they are 
selected and what. benefits may be expected 
from them. 

The otologist must know not only what 
his patient needs for rehabilitation, but 
also where he can get it. He should know 
where he can receive lip reading instruc. 
tion; where he can test and compare the 
different hearing aids. He should be ready 
to refer him for vocational guidance and 
retraining, if necessary, or for psychiatric 
help, if this is indicated. 

Ours is a responsibility, as I have said, 
which has no end.... . Only if otologists 
know what rehabilitation is, know what 
facilities are available and work for better 
ones—only then can we feel confident that 
the deafened may come to us and find what 


they need. yy estley M. Hunt, M.D. in 
The Laryngoscope, May, 1944. 





Lexington School’s Beautiful Booklet 

“Finding Happiness in a _ Hearing 
World,” is the title of an attractively illus- 
trated booklet distributed by the Lexington 
School for the Deaf. Pages of photographs 
follow the progress of children who attend 
the School, showing them at their work and 
play. The text reviews the history of the 
School, and the educational, vocational, 
and health programs in current practice. 
Produced through a contribution in mem- 
ory of C. M. Guggenheimer, the booklet is 
a credit to the School. 





One Hundredth Anniversary 


North Carolina’s State School for the 
Blind and Deaf at Raleigh celebrated the 
one hundredth anniversary of its opening 
on January 23. Admitting only deaf chil- 
dren at first, the school opened with four 
teachers. Six years later blind students 
were admitted, and the work of educating 
the deaf and blind was carried on until 
1894, At that time the white deaf were 
transferred to a separate school in Morgan- 
ton, which hopes to feature its semi-centen- 
nial at the June commencement program. 
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Needs of Exceptional Children 

Dr. Elise P. Martens has prepared for 
the Office of Education Leaflet No. 74, 
“Needs of Exceptional Children,” in which 
she analyzes the problems of education for 


this group and the present extent of State 


programs, and makes suggestions for post- 
war developments in educational planning 
to meet the special physical, emotional, or 
mental needs of exceptional children. 
Charts give the estimated percentage of ex- 
ceptional children in the United States and 
the number enrolled in special schools and 
classes, one chart illustrating the common 
needs of all exceptional children, and an- 
other, the special needs of various groups 
of them. 

Emphasis is placed on the need for the 
integration of the State’s program to in- 
clude services for all exceptional children, 
to make the educational programs of day 
and residential schools comparable parts 
of the total educational services, and to 
coordinate the educational, health, and wel- 
fare agencies in their work for the handi- 
capped. An appendix contains excerpts 
from the Wisconsin and Oregon laws re- 
lating to the education of handicapped 
children. 

This leaflet is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 


D. C., for 10 cents. 





The Junior League School in Atlanta 
From time to time news has reached the 


‘ Volta Bureau of a day school for deaf chil- 


dren sponsored and maintained by the Jun- 
ior League of Atlanta, Georgia, and known 
as the Junior League of Speech Correction. 
Parents who sent their children there wrote 
enthusiastically of the good instruction of- 
fered, and there was evidence that the work 
was growing steadily. The Junior League 
Magazine for March 1945 carries an article 
by Margaret Stovall, which indicates that 
the school has received wide recognition 
inthe community. In January of this year, 
Mrs. William G. Hamm, its founder and 
director, was acclaimed Woman of the 
Year. This meant that Atlanta had selected 
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Lip Reading Lessons 
for Adult Beginners 


By 
Harriet MonraGuE 


A course of thirty lessons, 
graded from the simplest lip 
reading sentences to more 
dificult material; all 
planned to meet the needs of 
pupils for whom the average 
text book is too difficult. 


Natural colloquial language 
Conversational exercises 
Repetitive drills 
Humor 


a 


Printed and clothbound for use of teacher. 
Also supplied in sets of loose pages, with 
binder, so that pupil may accumulate les 
sons as given and use them for additional 
practice outside of school, without seeing 
those which he has not yet had in class. 
Loose leaf form also well adapted for home 


study where no trained teacher is available. 


Ready soon 
Chet Fics seersctinnes $2.50 
Looseleaf, with binder.......... 2.00 

+ 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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“Seeing is Believing” 
AT 


Camp Peter Pan 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I. 


An Outdoor Program for Defense Against 
All That Keeps the Acoustically Handi- 
capped Child From His Share of 


HAPPINESS—HEALTH—HEARING 
NOTES of birds seen and hidden nests 
watched. 
Aik of pinewoods, sea and flowers sur- 
rounds us in our sunny hours. 


Tunes are seen in sky’s performance. 


UNISON in flocks of quail. 
RHYTHM is felt in pony saddle or in 
the roll of waves—or tides. 


— ARS are almost forgotten in watching 
growth on every side. 


Boys and Girls—4-12 Booklet 
CAMP PETER PAN FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Lake Ronkonkoma Long Island 




















— NOW AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT — 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. For 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child’s 
DED. cevescceceonnvcscenevebeve cenebeunecsubecutenstbusesousebecnsecevens $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines inte practical lip reading. ......$2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 





large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes. ...............0000+ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV——a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 


RE TI NINO.  ccvececvecconpseccscetccasceisesccseseonescenceon $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).............. $7.50 
Doakes £8, TIE, CRE TV seeriseenevsicnereveecseertowssmivewse 10.50 
All prices postpaid 
Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 
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her as the woman adjudged to have rep. 
dered the greatest service to her commp. 
nity during 1944. 

Mrs. Hamm became interested in the 
education of the deaf through her efforts 
to aid her son, who has been deaf most of 
his life. When she enrolled him in Central 
Institute during his preschool years, she 
went with him and took the teacher traip. 
ing course, afterwards remaining in the 
school as a member of the faculty. Ip 
1935, Mrs. Hamm went with her husband 
to Atlanta, where she became a volunteer 
worker at the Central Presbyterian Clinic, 
Two years later, she offered the Junior 
League her idea for a school of Speech 
Correction. With enthusiastic League 
backing, she began the work. Space was 
donated in a downtown building, and on 
the opening day, June 6, 1938, sixty chil. 
dren were i line for admission. 

Since then, the school has grown in size, 
prestige and usefulness. The League has 
rented and decorated a two story building 
to house it, and thirty League volunteers 
now work there, helping the three paid 
teachers. Classes for the deaf are held 
each morning from nine to one. Afternoons 
are given to the speech clinic, to which 
children come two or three times a week. 





Back in the U. S. A. 
(Continued from page 288) 
not been reported. 

It is well known that a newly deafened 
man, struggling to regain his place in @ 
world where most people hear normally, 
may be helped immeasurably by contact 
with others who have met and conquered 
the difficulties that confront him. Orgam- 
ized groups of the hard of hearing, both 
local and national, have repeatedly offered 
for these veterans a service that is not ob 
tainable through any other source, but art 
they being permitted to render it? In the 


main the answer is no. No regular system 


of referral seems to be in operation, 
only a few discharged men have straggled in 
to the leagues for the help that awaits them. 

Inquirers are asking why. We want to 
know too. 
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=| HE ORIGINAL “4tl-%x-One’—THE PARAVOX 





NO BULKY BATTERIES —ELIMINATES BAT- 













ned TERY CORD—CHOICE OF IVORY OR DEEP 

ne EBONY FINISH —NATURAL COLOR OR 

aly, BLACK RECEIVERS AND CORDS—UN- 

tact BREAKABLE CASE —CLEAR SIL VERY-TONE 

red This is the “‘easy-to-wear", tested and proved, “‘All-in-One" 

yan PARAVOX,—first on the market in 1942. Only one small case. 

yoth One cord. Crystal microphone and receiver. Smallest hearing aid 

red tubes. Finger-tip control, If “‘easy-to-wear” is important to you, 

¥ by all means try this ultra-smart PARAVOX. Li eee 

: ONLY ONE CORD ooo 

a FROM HERE - + + + + + + TO EAR mitter. Weighs about 1 usval 
i dard flashlight bat- 

al THAT'S ALL cae ean 

J in a 


Accepted by the Council on 
Physical Medicine, American 
Medica! Association. 


em. 
to 


THERE ISN’T ANY MORE! 








MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. © 2056 East 4th St. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Yeers High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auriculer Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 














Special Education Workshop 

A Workshop in Special Education will 
be given with the cooperation of the In- 
diana Society for Crippled Children in the 
Special Education Clinics of the Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, from June 3 to 23, 1945. 

Mrs. Edna Hill-Young, from the Univer- 
sity of Denver, will conduct teaching dem- 
onstrations of the Moto-Kinaesthetic Method 
of Teaching Speech during the entire three 
week period. Guest lecturers will include 
specialists in the education of exceptional 
children and youth. 

Interested persons may attend lectures 
and observe demonstrations free of charge 
and without registering for the courses in 
special education which will be given dur- 
ing the regular summer session running 
concurrently with the Workshop. 

The Clinic’s issue of the Indiana State 
Teachers College Bulletin, August, 1944, 
entitled “Hearing Testing,” describes the 
hearing conservation program offered in 
the state, and the functions of the Special 


Education Clinics. The bulletin is informa-— 
tive and well prepared, and offers further” 
information through correspondence with 


the Clinic’s Director, Dr. D. W. Morris. 





The Hard of Hearing in Australia 


The Victorian League for the Hard of 
Hearing, Melbourne, Australia, has issued 
its twelfth annual report. Membership of 
the League has increased; there were 440 
members on roll for 1944, as compared 
to 304 for 1943. The services offered are 
divided under six heads: organization of 
the hard of hearing; instruction in lip 
reading; hearing aid service; prevention 
of deafness; general information; and 
vocational advice. Kindred leagues have 
been established in New South Wales and 
South Australia. The Victorian League 


has sponsored the publication of a new 








book on lip reading by Mr. J. H. Burchett. 
Plans are being formed for the establish) 
ment of a kindergarten for hard of hear 
ing children, with information services for 
parents of such children. 
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coecvstecec Oe 
HEARING AID TODAY 


Super-powered with four Pentode tubes in a 
“push-pull” circuit, the super-Telex was de- 
signed for economy of operation as well as to 
bring amazing hearing delight to you. 


6 Enjoy the reproduction of the full, rich 
tonal scale of sound—clearly, brilliantly, vividly. 





@ Kelat with effortless, comfortable hearing 
without strain or nervous concentration. 





S Heat noiselessly by filtering out objection- 
able background noises with the Telex Tone Dis- 
criminator. 


2 Find exactly the right hearing aid adjust- 
ment to scientifically fit your hearing loss. 


@ Weatra super-TELEX confidently with the 
IF IT’S MADE assurance that it is the result of the same engi- 
bY TELEX... neering skill and pioneering spirit that devel- 


Cr P . 
Hon Pad - oped the first wearable vacuum tube hearing aid. 


Wearable Vacuum 


Tube Hearing Aid For scientific hearing demonstralion and speech 

Ir’s te understanding test, write for name and address 

SCIENTIFICALLY Ca of our nearest Telex Representative, who will 

SOUND..... ee give expert, careful, prompt attention to your 
oS hearing requirements. 














THEY NEED DRY BATTERIES by the thou- 


sands! In every theatre of war, flashlights, 
vital war-winning weapons, and a host of 
sensitive instruments require a never-ending 
battery supply. Although lightweight Burgess 
‘ Batteries for hearing aids are essential, home- 
front supplies must be limited until time- 
and-life saving. war batteries are no longer 


needed at the fighting fronts. 


Support the 7th! Buy Your Share Today! 


A cst 
BURGESS 


BATTERY 
COMPANY 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


















DRY BATTERIES ARE WAR BATTERIES! 
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Reports of Schools for the Deaf 


The ninety-sixth report of the South 
Carolina School announces plans already 
under way for the school’s centennial, to 
be celebrated in 1949. In 1943, a five-year 
plan of renovation and modernization was 
set up, with the purpose of giving the 
school a modern and well equipped plant, 
“while preserving the beauty of the historic 
old school.” An interesting departure of 
the past year was the enrollment, last fall, 
of two deaf students of the school in the 
ninth grade at the Spartanburg High 
School. The boys are living at the school 
for the deaf and a member of the school 
faculty keeps close watch over their school 
progress, besides giving them special in- 
struction in lip reading and speech. Both 
boys are congenitally deaf. The report of 
this school offers much that is noteworthy 
as well as many stimulating ideas with re- 
gard to the relationship between the pupils” 
and the teaching staff. The pupils are being 
encouraged to participate in plans for their 
own curricular activities. Numerous groups 








have been formed, including a Girl Scout Tk 
Group, a Nature Study Club, a Dancing p 
Club, and a Personality - Development pl 
Group. The older boys have organized a e 


club whose main purpose is to improve 
their knowledge of ways to meet and work 
with people and prepare themselves for well 
adjusted lives. They meet each week with 
the Principal, and frank discussions take 
place. 













An interesting report has recently been 
received from the School for the Deaf and 
the Blind of Bogota, Colombia. It is am 
illustrated brochure marking twenty yeas. 
progress of the school, which was founded 
in 1924. The first picture shows the little” 
girl who became the first pupil on March” 
17 of that year, and a succession of views - 
of classrooms and play activities indicate 3% 
that the school has expanded greatly and 3M 
steadily increased its staff and equipment. 9% 
There is now a large plant spread out over ~ 
a charming valley at the foot of tall moun + 
tains. It is conducted by the sisters of 
Nuestra Senora de la Sabidura. 

























OLD-STYLE HEARING AID 


A harness of straps to hold a bulky battery 
pack in place . . . binding, irritating wires 
connecting batteries and transmitter. 
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THE NEW MONO-PAC WAY 


-out The Mono-Pac is simply slipped into a 
‘ing pocket or clipped to underclothing. Com- 
rent plete freedom of movement, comfort and 
da ease. No cumbersome battery pack and 
wires, no battery garment and case. 
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a THE NEW (Reltone MONO-PAC 
of @B THIS IS ALL YOU HAVE TO WEAR 

















FOR INTELLIGIBILITY— 
get a 


Vacotill 


Small—Light—Efficient 


A WEARABLE HEARING AID 
WITH A CONTINUOUS 


Variable frequency Control 


Vacolite’s exclusive patented 
frequency control provides a 
proper balance between vowel 
and consonant sounds. The re- 
sult of this balance means 
greater intelligibility and com- 
fort for the hard of hearing. 


Through Vacolite’s scientific 
method of fitting, the hearing 
defect is corrected and the 
sounds necessary for intelligi- 
bility are amplified as the indi- 
vidual requires. 


Vacolite dealers will gladly 
make audiometer tests and 
demonstrate the Vacolite with- 
out obligation. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS ARE 
Guaranteed and Insured 


Investigate Vacolite 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


Laboratory and Factory 
3003 No. Henderson Avenue 


DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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The 1942-44 report of the Colo, 
School emphasizes the increased oppo 
ties for employment offered graduates 
the school. “Never in the history of ou 
school have our graduates gone out from 
us with such opportunities as they experi. 
enced this year. . . . Our deaf and blind 
people have been given an opportunity to 
show that their true worth and skills are 
usually equal to those of their hearing and 
seeing brothers and sisters, and that some. 
times they excel in certain fields.” The 
school has erected a new dormitory. 


The 1944 report of the New York School 
bears on its cover a reproduction of the 
shoulder insignia worn by the invading 
forces under General Eisenhower. Special 
emphasis has been placed upon the strength- 
ening of the Academic Program during the 
school year and new speech and lip reading 
classes have been inaugurated. Supt. Brad. 
ford also reports that vocational students 
have no trouble in obtaining positions; in 
fact, the ease with which the students can 
obtain employment has eliminated the 
necessity for services of a Special Employ- 
ment Representative to the Deaf. 


“Developments Over a Quarter Century” 
is a feature section of the biennial report 
of the Maryland State School for the Dea}. 
Additions and improvements made in the 
physical equipment of the School indicate 
careful planning. Military training, rhyth 
mic exercises, and the organization of Boy 
and Girl Scouts are also accomplishments 
of the last quarter century, during which 
period Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee has been the 
able superintendent. 


St. Mary’s School has issued an attrac 
tive report, generously illustrated with ex 
cellent photographs of the pupils and facul- 
ty in classrooms and on the school campus. 
The teacher training program in operation 
with the cooperation of the University of 
Buffalo (see VoLttTa Review, January, 
1945) is explained in detail. 
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What Makes a Good Hearing Aid...No. 1 of a Series 
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FREQUENCY RESPONSE: 


To enable the hard of hearing to 
understand conversation, most hearing 
aids concentrate on sound amplification 
within the frequency range of average 
yeech. But pitched higher and lower 
than that, are many of the tones and 
overtones that lend shading and color 
to sound. 

The chart above shows how one make 
of hearing aid has attained a frequency 
response that means an appreciable gain 
in potential acuity for the hard of hear- 
ing. Note that the broad, plateau-like 


curve includes most of the area within 
which useful and enjoyable sounds fall. 
The level of this frequency response can 
be adjusted to the individual hearing 
loss of most users. 

You will find that a hearing aid with 
a frequency response of this character 
gives better recognition of voices and 
keener enjoyment of radio, movies, and 
theater. 

The Western Electric Hearing Aid is 
one hearing aid that has a frequency re- 
sponse like that shown in the chart. 


THIS SERIES, BASED UPON RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY BELL TELEPHONE 
LABORATORIES, 1S PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST. OF THE HARD OF HEARING 


AND THEIR PHYSICIANS. YUpgfory Electric Hearing Aids 


MADE TO 





BELL TELEPHONE STANDARDS 
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A 


THAT "CHALLENGES 


Raytheon “Flat” 


Hearing Aid Tubes 


These tiny Raytheon high- 
fidelity tubes deserve “all of 
the superlatives in the book.” 
Their clarity and dependable 
performance are the result of 
Raytheon’s vast tube-engineer- 
ing experience . . . and they’re 
made with painstaking care 
by the most expert workers. 


Long Lived... 

because only the highest quality 
materials are used. Each tube 
has the benefit of Raytheon’s six 
years of experience in making 
hearing aid tubes. 

Low Battery Drain... 
due to correct design, advanced 
engineering and precision manu- 
facture. Each tube undergoes 46 
separate inspections and is care- 
fully tested to assure finest per- 
formance. 

Extremely Small Size... 
developed by Raytheon—for five 
years the world’s largest maker 
of hearing aid tubes —to make 
possible more compact, more 
convenient, and more wearable 
hearing aids. 





HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION . 


Listen to 


‘‘MEET YOUR NAVY’”’ 
ENTIRE BLUE NETWORK, COAST TO COAST 
Every Saturday Night 


RAYTHEON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


\ 


Newton, Mass 





Army-Navy 


““E"* With Stors Awarded All Four Divisions 


of Raytheon for Continued Excellence in Production 
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Special Education in Newark 


A recent article by Neal C. Cocchia in; 
Newark, New Jersey, newspaper states that 
the city of Newark spends $570,226 a yea 
on the education of handicapped childrep, 
It says in part “Special schools are pro. 
vided for the orthopedic and cardiac, deaf 
and under vitalized. The blind, partially 
sighted and hard of hearing are housed iy 
elementary schools and participate in the 
regular school program. All these groups 
follow the regular elementary school pro. 
gram with curricular adjustments.” 

Special instruction is provided also for 
the mentally handicapped, the socially ma. 
adjusted, and those unable to attend school, 





New Mexico Courses 


A course in audiometry and problems of 
the hard of hearing child is in progress at 
the New Mexico School for the Deaf. Un. 
der the auspices of the Extension Depart. 
ment of the University of New Mexico, 
and the instruction of Mr. Marshall Hester, 
the course is attracting teachers from both 
county and city schools. 





Summer Courses at U. S. C. 


The University of Southern California’ 
schedule of courses on hearing problems 
for the summer session of July 2-August 10 
includes the following: Audiometry, Hear 
ing Aids and Conservation of Hearing 
Problems; Determination of Needs and 
Adjustment of the Hard of Hearing; Pra 
tical Instruction in Speech Reading; ani 
Curriculum, Methods, Observation and 
Directed Teaching of the Hard-of-Hearig 
Child. 





Molly Mather’s Mailbox 
(Continued from page 291) 

With much reading, my cousin som 
reached a point where she did not requitt 
help. She can now read faster with her 
fingers than I can follow, reading Braille 
type by sight. 

However, I do not expect the Braille 
teachet, nor the lip reading teachers, 
change their methods. This will not hap 
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NOW—ANOTHER ZENITH STEP-AHEAD IN HEARING AID SMARTNESS AND STYLE 


Your 


Lustrous Ebony or New 
Pastel Coralite Amplifier 
—No Extra Cost! 


ENITH brought complexion 
*f harmony to the hearing aid 
when it created the Neutral-Color 
Farphone and Cord —as little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses. Now Zenith 
gives the hearing aid apparel 
harmony, too, byoffering a choice 
of amplifier colors—lustrous Eb- 
ony or new Pastel Coralite—at no 
extra cost. 

See for yourself how attrac- 
tively the lustrous Ebony ampli- 
fier blends with men’s and wom- 
en’s dark suits and dresses... 
how well the beautiful coral tint 
of the new Pastel Coralite ampli- 
fier harmonizes with light-color 
suits, sweaters, shirts and wom- 
en's sheer frocks and blouses. 
Once you see them, you'll prob- 
ably want both colors—for ap- 
parel harmony with whatever you 
wear, summer or winter. 


You'll discover, too, the superb 
performance advantages which 
the Zenith Radionic Hearing 
Aid brings you. New personal 
adjustment as easy as focusing 
binoculars! New reserve of vol- 
ume and clarity of tone! Fine 
precision quality at low cost— 
backed by a 5-year Service Policy! 
Send coupon below for free lit- 
erature and name of your nearest 


Zenith dispenser. 





NEW ZENITH 
RADIONIC HEARING AID 
BY THE MAKERS OF 





RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 
WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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Harmony— 










Now—Apparel 
Harmony, too! 






A New Zenith Model for Practically Every 
Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 





Model A-3-A. New Air Con- 
duction Zenith. A brand new, 
super-power instrument with am- 


1 Medel A-2-A. Newimproved 
model of the nationally popu- 
lar standard Zenith for the person 


of average hearing loss. New 
patented “Prentiss Tube” brings 
clarity and volume range with 
low battery consumption. Com- 


plete, ready-to-wear, 
$40 


ple volume in reserve to assure 
maximum clarity and tone quality 
even under the most difficult con- 
ditions. Complete, este 

to-wear. Only . $50 








ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, 


only . 

Model B-3-A. New Bone Conduction Zenith. A powerful precision in- 
strument for the very few who cannot be helped by any air conduction 

aid. ‘Stator Mount’”’ Headband automatically warns when pres- 5 
sure’exceeds normal adjustment! Complete, ready-to-wear, only 50 
PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL-== 

ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. HH -34 

6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
Please send me free literature about Zenith 


Radionic Hearing Aids — together with name 
and address of nearest Zenith dispenser, 


FREE! ... Illustrated De- 
scriptive Literature. Send 
for it today! Gives com- 
plete information on fea- 
tures and advantages of 


the three new Zenith Ra- Neme 
dionic Hearing Aids. Addre 
Mail coupon now! eae 
City State 
(CD Physicians check here for special literature. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your epprovel. 
Aceepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy ef the American Medical Assa. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘‘V”’ 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wie 7-4438 





Some Schools Actually Have No Copy 
of 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


The most important work on the 
teaching of speech to the deaf that 
has been issued in this generation. 


Some Schools Have Ordered Copies 
By Tens and Dozens. 
Fourth Printing Now Ready 
Price, $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





HOUSE OF SUNSHINE 
Camp for Deaf Girls 


SPOFFORD NEW HAMPSHIRE 
July 5 to August 16. A well balanced pro- 
gram, including swimming, badminton, hik- 
ing, picnics, roller skating, excursions, ete. 
Write: Ruth Woods, School for Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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pen until this generation has passed out oJ 
the picture, and probably not until some 
one with knowledge of psychology make; 
a study of the two methods and how the 


work in comparison. 
Joun KeiTH, CALIFORNIA, 


That is an interesting experiment. Sey. 
eral teachers have taken Mr. Keith’s sug. 
gestions seriously, and have discussed them 
both in the Votta Review and with their 
pupils. But so far as I know, not even Mr, 
Keith himself has tried the method oy 
thoroughly and kept enough records to 
bring theory into actual practice. 

It is spring in Washington. Outside m 
window the lilac bush in Under Secretary 
of War Pattersorfs side yard is blooming 
valiantly. .The Volta Bureau’s own dog. 
wood tree is in full flower. Across the 
street, Mr. Walter Lippmann’s jonquils are 
springing up on both sides of the walk; 
and the house in the rear is wholly beauti- 
ful with hangings of wistaria. Spring is 
the loveliest time of the year in Washing. 
ton, the time when it is most difficult to 
go away. 

Yet the next Mail Box will come froma 
place far away from Washington, and far 
from the Volta Bureau. I am thankful for 
the magic of print, that keeps people aware 
of one. another, even when apart. With 
which complex statement, I wish everybody 
a Happy Easter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.Liy MATHER. 





Hearing Aid Easements 
(Continued from page 281) 


he saw that I had on my hearing aid. Ani 
that is a definitely encouraging family # 
titude.. The recipient of such encourage 
ment may feel rather hardly used at firs, 
but if she is game she will soon acknowl 
edge it, as E. Stanley Jones remarks 
“Many ... think they are wearing marty 
crowns when they are only wearing fool 
caps.” For surely no one is more fooli 

(or, perhaps, more selfish) than a perso 
who can hear and won’t hear. 
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38. the * Everyone who wears a hearing aid or sells hearing aids 
a knows the meaning of the exclamation at the head of this 
eal page. Unwanted noise—static, in other words—coming 
ring is through the microphone has been the chief obstacle to per- 
ashing fect “electronic hearing.” 
cult to 
One of the chief causes of this condition is clothing or 
— cord noise. Aladdin, we are happy to report, has eliminated 
ful for static arising from these causes, using two important but sim- 
aware ple means. The result, to the wearer of an Aladdin, is not 
he only better hearing, but hearing with real pleasure, through- 
bat. out the entire tonal range. 
We at Aladdin believe that every forward looking wearer 
HER, ao ; ae 
or distributor of hearing aids will want to acquaint himself 
with this revolutionary development. 
Your inquiry will bring you complete details. 
. And 
mar 
me W. &. Johnston 
= ALADDIN HEARING AID 
marks, 708—710 West Fortieth Street 
' Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
arty Telephone COlfax 4602 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 


tricycle 


> «i 
REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 
An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 

New Revised Edition 

Price $2.75 at all booksellers 


J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 














M & G v.1. Hearing ai 

“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 

Have on hand for an emergency 

To use either large or small 

flashlight battery. Each size 98¢ 
Pat. Applied For 


Mfg. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 
Stuart Campbell, Prop. 
211 No. 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 














NEW BRUHN EXERCISE BOOK 
Conversational Efficiency 
By Martha E. Bruhn 


Colloquial Language Informative Material 
Brochure—Price $1.50 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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U. S. Office of Education 

The Annual Report of the U. S. Office of 
Education for 1944 includes a chart which 
shows in detail the plans for improving the 
services of the Office of Education. It js 
encouraging to note that provision for ex. 
ceptional children and youth will be made. 
with persons trained in the education of 
the physically handicapped to develop the 
program and coordinate it with the diyj. 
sions of elementary and secondary eduea. 
tion, and with the organization generally, 


Lexington School Buys Property 

The Lexington School for the Deaf, ina 
recent negotiation with the city of New 
York, purchased the site on which it stands, 
the whole block fronting along Lexington 
Avenue from 67th to 68th Streets. The 
School has made an agreement with the 
city whereby the school will remain in 
Manhattan when it parts with its newly 
acquired property after the war. It will 
be located in a less expensive locality, how- 
ever, and will have larger facilities. 


The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 276) 





Mrs. S., Tommy is a darling! He looks 
as if he were always on the move. Be 
unendingly grateful for his good health, 
even if it does wear you down. For active 
babies, the best speech work is a game of 
Follow the Leader. Walk around the table, 
touch the window, jump over the rug, pat 
the baby. Sometimes let Tommy be the 
leader and you follow his every move. An- 
other child, slightly older, to take part in 
the game, is a wonderful incentive to a deaf 
baby. Can you borrow a young neighbor 
occasionally ? 

Try to have Tommy see and do as many 
things as a hearing child of his age sets 
and does—and then a little bit more. We 
have to supply some added stimulation ® 
make up for the loss of stimulus through 
the auditory channel. 

Reading is still our big problem. I 
trying a new approach. I have noticed that 
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The All-important Consideration 


The first and most important considera- 
tion in the selection of a hearing aid is 
the hearing it brings to you. . . the ability 
to hear without strain and effort in your 
conversations with your family and 
friends, in your business relationships, 
in enjoyment of recreation .. . in short, 
greater participation in the joy of living. 

Above everything else that Radioear 
offers, is—hearing ... hearing individual- 
ized to your own requirements... as near 
to natural hearing as Radioear’s more 
than twenty years’ experience with vac- 
uum tube hearing aids can bring to 
you. 

Radioear is the achievement of an ideal 
by a man who refused to accept defeat 
in satisfactorily overcoming his own 
baffling problem of impaired hearing. 

Radioear, today, is the result of his 
scientific developments and the improve- 
ments and refinements of more than 


twenty years’ engineering experience 
devoted exclusively to the solution of 
hearing problems. 

See your local Radioear Distributor at 
your earliest convenience ... at his office 
or in your home. He is laboratory- 
trained to analyze your hearing problem 
and to give helpful and intelligent service. 

Let him apply and adjust Radioear to 
your particular needs. Without obliga- 
tion you will be delightfully surprised to 
learn for yourself that Radioear means 
really hearing . . . and why Radioear 
offers the freedom from worry, the light 
weight; the comfort, personal conven- 
ience and low operating cost that you 
must have in a hearing aid. 

And, if you decide on Radioear, you 
will also discover that fifteen minute, 
“on-the-spot” office service, always avail- 
able, will assure your hearing with 
Radioear—constantly usable thereafter. 


E.A. MYERS & SONS 


Department W-545 


RADIOEAR BUILDING, 306-8 BEVERLY ROAD, MOUNT LEBANON, PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


“ANYTHING WORTH HEARING AT ALL IS WORTH HEARING RIGHT” 
Send tor Free Booklet ‘‘What.Hearing Aid Engineering Means to You."’ 


> om wo. 


QUALITY HEARING AtS@s 
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Have You Ordered the New 
JANE B. WALKER BOOK? 


A friend of Miss Walker sent in an 
order for three copies, remarking, 
“It is Jane Walker herself.” 


Published by the Volta Bureau from 
the Jane Walker Memorial Fund 


Price, $1.00 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 

Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 
An Analysis of the English Language 


MARIETTA RECTOR Meech 


A clear, concise presentation o f the language prin- 
ciples end other facts of the Baglish Lenguege. A 
system of which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 

PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according te the number of copies 


ordered. 
Send orders end inquiries to 
M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
9:30 A.M.-4:30. P.M. 


Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
By appointment 


475 Fifth Ave., 
. Corner 41st Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





ALMOST OUT 


Only few copies left of Alice Putnam’s Lip Reading 
Correlated with Geography (Practice Material for 
Children) * ___.. $1.00 


Order from The Volta hewn 
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in lip reading, Johnita sometimes fails ig 
understand a sentence until after she he 
self has repeated it. On the strength { 
that, I shall try having her read aloud ay 
see if the content means more to her, 
course, it will consume lots of time, 
time is a scarce article around here, 
always in favor of a 48-hour day. 
The war has brought many changes imap 
our individual lives. The map of the} 
United States has shrunk considerably, 
This past year we’ve had boys here at the 
ranch from Maine, New York, Massachu. 9] 
setts, Connecticut, Maryland, Louisiana, }f 
Texas, Missouri, Colorado, Iowa, Illinois, 9} 
Ohio, Michigan, Washington, Idaho, Penn. }f 
sylvania, and Texas. Most of them have 
been trainees at Camp Roberts, but some Jf 
have been radio men camped nearby on} 
Air Corps coast defense. Invariably, they’ 
gravitate to the large map of the United’ 
States on the dining room wall and show | 
us their home towns. The ones from Texas }f 
always offer to get the boy from Connecti.) 
cut a microscope to find his state. | 


Mrs. M. W., CALIFORNIA. 





Making Hearing Function f 
(Continued from page 272) f 
pretty low over our house. She watched it,” 
but put her hands over her ears as though 
the noise was too loud. Two months ago’ 
she didn’t know airplanes made a sound. ~ 
Mar. 14. Today I noticed her playing 
with the piano and trying to sing. She had 
never paid any attention to it before. 
Mar. 15. I took her to town and its 
the first time she hasn’t tried to run ahead 
of me. She held my hand to cross streets. 
I have been working on this for the past 
month as she was such a problem when 
were out. 
Mar. 16. Some jonquils opened to¢ 
and she learned to say “pretty flower,” am 
when her daddy came home she took hi 
to see them and said, “pretty.” 

Mar. 18. Went to Sunday School am 
kept her through church. She gets a hyt 
book and sings. Her teacher remarked t 
day that she could see a big improvement 
in her. 
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ANNOUNCING THE GREAT NEW 


“iw ACOUSTICON 


| Conversation Hearing Aid Based on U. S. Gov't Findings 


‘eview 





ges 

of the: 

srably, : — you can easily take part in home and business conversation, you are no longer 
at the | hard of hearing. The great new Futura Acousticon, hearing aid based on U. S. 
sachu- ! Government Findings, was especially designed to restore hearing of conversation. To the 
isiana, | hard of hearing person that is the one thing that really matters! 

linois, | Acousticon, oldest electrical hearing aid manufacturer, was of course called on by 


Penn. | the Government to build hearing equipment for the air and ground forces, for planes, 
. tanks, jeeps, walkie-talkies. Entirely new and unprecedented standards of performance 
were required. This equipment had to deliver sure and unmistakable understanding of 
conversation, a vital battle essential. This vast and exacting war experience, on top 
of our 42 years in hearing aid research and craftsmanship, made possible the great new 

Futura Acousticon. 

j War called not only for the ultimate in performance. It also demanded quick deliy- 
Texas eries in vast quantities. Our war work made possible mass production economies. 
nea You now get the benefits of these economies in the three models of the Futura 
i Acousticon scientifically fitted to meet your individual need, at new low prices within 

everyone’s reach. 


Physicians can now recommend hearing aids 


TA. 


‘ The Futura Acousticon is fitted to your individual need by a new scientific Speech- 
Hearing Test. This enables physicians, under the Acousticon Cooperative Medical 
Service Plan, to recommend and check hearing aid fittings. 


If you will go into any Acousticon office (see telephone book for address), you can 
prove to yourself how much your hearing of conversation can now be restored. 


ACOUSTICON 


NEW YORK 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 


IN CANADA 
330 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 


Since 1902 ...World’s First 
Electrical Hearing Aid Manufacturer 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


THREE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE MODELS 


NEW LOW PRICES 2:3 “79s 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) ~ 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut): 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methbddist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S.. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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F. W. G. Gilby 
(Continued from page 268) 


Gilby set out on a voyage to Jamaica f 
minister to the needs of the hundreds. 


deaf persons of that island who were 
out any means of education. 
Arriving in Jamaica just before Christ 
mas, 1937, Mr. Gilby began at once 
take a census of the deaf, and found 700; 
all ages. In 1941, through the Votta Ri 
VIEW, a teacher, Miss Ora M. Forster, wi 
secured, and the School for the Deaf @ 


Trinidad is now in flourishing conditi 


It is a boarding school, with facilities @ 


care for more than sixty pupils. In 


1943, Mr. and Mrs. Gilby went to Tri 


dad where “things moved with the utr A 


celerity.”. A day school was soon estab 
lished and plans for a residential school 
begun. In January, 1944, Mr. Gilby 

“We are now 78 years of age, but 
forward to further conquests—in Barbe 
does or Guiana or both.” They arrived in 
British Guiana in December, 1943, and 
“held a. great public meeting in the Town 
Hall.” The Governor of British Guiana 
took the chair, and resolutions were passed 
concerning the foundation of an Associa- 
tion for the Deaf. A club for the deaf was 
organized, including Creoles, Indians, Ne: 
groes and white persons. 

Unhappily, in August, 1944, Mr. Gilby 
lost his companion of 52 years. Mr 
Gilby had been his helper and co-worker 
during all his years of preaching and 
pioneering. In spite of his bereavement, 
he continued his work, and now has made 
this new venture in Barbadoes. He hopes 
to return to England some time in 1945. 

* * % 

Epitor’s Note: Since this article was 
sent to the printer, news has been received 
of the organization of the “Barbadoes As 
sociation in aid of the Blind, Deaf, and 
Dumb” at a public meeting on March 2nd. 


Mr. Gilby is on his way back to England,’ 


and he has every*right to take with him 
the knowledge of great accomplishment for 
the welfare of the handicapped. Very few 
persons, even those starting much youngéet, 
have so much to show for their efforts. 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. 


Ula cece cS 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper*School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 











CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths_ _$10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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The School in the Philippines. 
(Continued from page 267) % 

As the years passed, many teachers from 
the public schools came to investigate the 
reason for the superior speech in English 
of the blind students. There was a cop 
troversy among educators as how best to 
teach English to the Filipinos. Some said 
to teach it through the native dialects and 
others said to teach it direct, with nm 
dialect as an aid. Our students were taught 
through their dialects. 

As the older blind students reached a 
age when further education seemed neces 
sary, they were given employment in the 
school and became invaluable. When sty 
dents showed ability, they attended the 
Manila High School for that part of their 
education. It was in this connection that 
their speech was noticed by so many of the 
teacners. 

While some of the blind students were 


‘able to complete the course of study at the 


Manila High School,: others were given 
Certificates of Graduation. However, no 
student left the school without being 
trained for work and having a job pro 
vided. The first two blind graduates be. 
came telephone operators, and held their 
positions until they were eligible for retire 
ment. Another became a minister and an- 
other has been a teacher in the school all 


these years. 
(To be concluded) 





A Camping Experiment 
(Continued from page 263) 
ter dogs, wallowing, splashing, taking turns 
in the dug-out redwood canoe or pushing 
the raft loaded with children. 


Fun and Celebrations 


Mornings and evenings, we had roaring 
fires in the fireplace, with popcorn parties, 
dramatics, parlor games indoors or relay 
races outdoors. On warm evenings we all 
cooked our hot dogs outdoors over an open 
campfire down by the stream. Fourth of 
July was incentive for much handwork on 
hats, table decorations and place cards. A 
deaf child’s birthday at camp was the rea 
son for more ingenuity, gaiety and party 
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at the 
| Why Worry ABout DRY CELL BATTERIES 
being SERS of WHEAT'S Rechargeable Batteries say they have a feeling of security 
Be: and confidence in their hearing aid due to constant peak operating effi- 
. be. ciency, resulting from WHEAT'S outstanding feature — Self-Service. 
their Elderly people and those not located near a source of supply need not worry 
etire- about replacing batteries as they did in the case of dry cells. 
d an- The purchase of two WHEAT Rechargeable Batteries provides a two-year 
ol all supply without replacement. One battery is placed on charge while the other is 
in use, resulting in continuous operating at peak efficiency. This means saving up 
to one-half of the cost of using dry cell batteries. 
Consult your dealer for complete details! 
1, New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
turns sign 8. All parts encased to prevent 
hing 2. Weighs less—easily carried corrosion 
Height 4%" Width 2114" 9. Simple to charge—without taking 
Thickness 1“ apart 
ring 3. Encased in plastic. 10. You can always see the level of 
ties, nae solution 
elay . Neat in appearance 
relay ” 11. More economical to operate than 
e all 5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
) 
we 6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 
¢ On 
A Ge waear Rechargeable Batteries have thousands of satisfied ysers—and 
rea- are also approved by leading hearing-aid manufacturers. Specfal priorities 
arty granted the manufacturer of WHEAT Batteries insure uninterrupted supply 


of these batteries. 

















there are 
TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 


* Not many available these war- 
time days. But enough to meet 
urgent needs of those who are hard 
of hearing. 


¢ Ask your local Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 














“VIBRATUBE” 











For “Hopeless”? Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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fun, with a birthday cake baked in a cam 


oven on top of the stove by the child’; / 
sister. 

Good habits were encouraged. Tale 
bearing was discouraged; _ self-reliance 
praised. “Thank you” and “please” were 


the rule at the table. The children bowed 

their heads for grace before meals. Most fl 
children knelt by camp cots for evening 
prayers. 

So the days merged one into another, and 
when parents drove down to get their child 
dren and return others to Oakland, { 
brown Indians who raced out to meet tf 
cars brought incredulity to mothers’ am 
fathers’ faces. Some parents mainte 
their children had grown inches. All ¢g 
ers had learned to eat foods they hadi 
turned up their noses at, at home. All the 
campers had worn out shoes with thei 
ceaseless activity. Voices had toned do 
faces were happier, eager; helpless, deli 
cate children were as agile as mountaill 
goats; appetites were ravenous; children 
who had never learned to help themselves 
could tie shoes and brush hair. The “only 
child,” of whom we had _ several, had 
learned to laugh off fancied slights. 

At the first fall P.T.A. meeting, the par- 
ents saw movies Mr. Burr had taken of a 
typical day at camp, and compared notes 
on how their children’s newly learned skills 
had carried over into happier attitudes 
about home duties. 

This article was written that other parent 
groups might profit by the Oakland 
School’s pioneering. We hope your first 
camp will swing into action, during the ; 
Summer of 1945, at the same time ours 
opens its second season. We look forward 
to your letters asking questions on camp 
program, costs and supplies. From where 
we view camp now, the essentials are: 
Children, love for children, a determina 
tion for broader normal experiences for 
deaf children, stout hearts, faith that the 
experiment will work and one adult leader 
for every five campers. This camp is the 
answer to your repeated question: “What 
are you parents doing about camping?” 

Do it yourself! Na 
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ta| INVITES YOU TO HEAR — 


evening 
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‘res Ze HEARING 


4 3 VACUUM TUBE 
rs 


ntain HEARING AID 


ey ey =«'S:~TRULY 
a> —BELIEVING 


-y i 
All ines 
VACUUM TUBES 


ee —TRY IT! 


] ne | 
AT $115 








€ par- 
1 of a . , - age 
notes without harsh noise or distortion. It operates on the advanced principle 


skills of Vacuum Tubes (3 of them) with Crystal Receiver and Crystal Micro- 


The new ~Dutatton” brings really understandable hearing to many 


itude phone. It has a powerful transmitter with Tone and Volume Controls. 
oan DURATRON is so light and compact that you would scarcely believe 
kland that it can be of such wonderful aid! We invite you to experience a most 
- first convincing demonstration. If your Physician says you need a Hearing 
Be Aid—hear with “ Dutatron™! 

ward 

camp Write today for illustrated folder or consult your 

vhere local telephone directory under “DURATRON”. 

are: 

nina: 


| € L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


? MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORY 


; the 436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES ° PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
What Telephone GRant 1444 


ng?” 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessons—-Practice Classes—Normal Course. 
Summer Session, July 9—August 18 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*Near 43rd Street. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF, 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 





WANTED: Teachers for adult lip reading classes in 
Boston and Chicago. 6 hours a week—$5 an hour. 
Splendid opportunity to build suppiemental private or 
group lessons. Address: Mrs. Marguerite G. James, 
570 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 





WANTED: Private pupil who stammers, stutters or has 
defective speech. Or will teach deaf child. Experienced 
in both speech correction and speech teaching for the 
deaf. Address “Speech Correction,” The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Primary teachers for far Western school. 
Good salary and excellent living quarters, Apply Box 
29, The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Trained teachers of the deaf for the school 
year beginning in September, 1945. Maine School for 
the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 


AUDIOGRAMS: New improved card. Easy to explain 
hearing loss to others. Write for sample. Auricular 
Ayo Inc., 1440 N. Mission Rd., Los Angeles, 
33, Calif. 


WANTED by a Southern school: qualified teacher of 
speech in upper departmental division, grades five 
through ten. Address Box 725, The Volta Bureau. 

















TEACHERS WANTED: For oral-primary and oral- 
intermediate classes. Salary range—$1,800 to $2,700 
per year. Address the Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Flint 2, Michigan. 


USED COPIES wanted: The Story of Lip Reading, 
By Fred DeLand; The Handicap of Deafness, by 
Irene and A. W. G. Ewing; What the Mother of a 
Deaf Child Ought to Know and The Little Deaf 
Child, by John D. Wright. Will pay any reason- 
able price if books are in usable condition. Address 
Box 19, The Volta Bureau. 








WANTED: For school year beginning in September, 
1945, teacher of the deaf including also trade teachers. 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
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Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


He Heard Him, But What of It?—Ty 





men met in a doctor’s waiting room. The later 


comer, trying to be friendly, said cheerfully, 
“Well, how is the world treating you?” “Not 
very well,” said the man sitting in the first chair, 
“I’m aching from arthritis.” The late comer ex. 
tended his hand. “Glad to meet you, I’m Wenceat 
from Roanoke.” 

Silver Lining.—The newspapers tell of one | 
English farmer who is tempted to bless the 
old war and its robot bombs. One of the bombs 
killed two of his few hens—apparently by shock 
as they showed no signs of injury. A neighbor 
wanted the hens to stuff as war souvenirs and 
robot bomb 
pounds for them! 


Cooking Note: From the Hollander, publica 


tion of the USS Holland, we learn of a ship's a) 


cook who is quite literary and mixes authors | 
along with his stew, so to speak. “Before I get 
breakfast, I read Bacon,” he told the gobs in a. 
deck lecture some time back. 
sult Lamb. I never cook biscuits without readi 
Browning first.” There was a brief silence 
then one of the sailors called out: “Listen, Broth- 
er, lay off Burns next time you give us toast 
for breakfast.” 


These Foreigners.—Apropos the difference 


victims—and paid the farmer 5° 
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“For dinner I con 9 


in the manner of speaking English in different © 
sections of this country as well as abroad, they © 


tell of a hotel clerk in war-busy Washington who 
noticed that the British Ambassador had stopped 
to speak to one of the bell boys. After the Am 


bassador had left the clerk called the boy amma 


wanted to know what the Ambassador had said 
to him. “I couldn’t understand him,” 
boy, “He didn’t speak English.” 


said the F 


Relativity.— Professor Albert Einstein was to © 


deliver a lecture in the town hall and a good many 
tickets had been sold. Some of the ticket hold | 
ers who had been high pressured were trying to 
get some idea of what the lecture was to be about, 
“Why, it’s about relativity,” 
salesman. “I'll explain it to you: If you sit on 
a hot stove for a minute, it seems like an hour; 
but if a beautiful girl sits on your lap for an 
hour it seems only a minute. That’s relativity.” 

“My goodness,” said a voice from the gathering. 
“From such nonsense this Einstein makes a liv 
ing?” 


Overheard—or Maybe Lip-Read—at the 


said a bustling young 


Club—Robbins: “One grows quieter, you know, 


as one grows older.” 
Rounder: “Aye, there’s generally more to be 
quiet about.” 








